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Nottce—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 
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NOTICE. 


Mawnscetpts must in all cases be accompanied with 
the rcal name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et>., must be ad- 
dressed to Frank LEsLIE, 537 Pearl street, New York, 








Special Notice. 


Wrrn the next number of Franz Lesiie’s 
InuUsrnaTKD Newspaper, the portrait of WENDELL 
Pues, in companion size with that of the Hon. 
THADDEUs STEVENS, and forming Number Two of the 
National Portrait Gallery, will be given away gratui- 
tously to every purchaser. 





Another Gift. 


Wrra No. 26 of Frangx Lexsuie’s Boys’ AND 
Gm’ WEEKLY, we present to our patrons a Title and 
Contvnts for the first half-yearly volume. Thanking 
them for the success which has attended our efforts to 
provide a good and cheap Juvenile Magazine for their 
amusement and instruction, we are content to let the 
WEExLY speak for itself, assuring them that we shall 
continue to improve its various features, and likewise 
to find new cnes for their approval, 

We can truly say that this is the cheapest publication 
for young folks on both sides of the Atlantic, contain- 
iny, as it does, in addition to the varied contents of its 
sixteen large fclio pages, twenty first-class engravings, 
for five c.nts! Besices our three prizes weekly for the 
successiul solutions of the Round Table, we have given 
away to our purchasers four handsome engravings, 

*namely, Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point, the Game of 
Lote. a Comic Checer-Board, and Grant in Peace, in 
addition to the Title and Coftents mentioned above. 








What Shall we Do with It? 


Tne Senate has confirmed the Treaty by 
which Russia cedes her possessions on this con- 
tinent to the United States. The formalities of 
the exchange of the ratifications and the pay- 
ment of the stipulated price will require but a 
short time to complete, and then the whole of 
this territory, together with all rights of what- 
ever kind Russia had in it, will be declared 
to belong to the United States, and 
subject to our laws and Government. To 
judge from the tone of the Press and the 
absence of any popular demonstrations, the 
public, in the Atlantic States at least, appear 
to regard this acquisition with indifference if 
not with complete apathy. On the Pacific, 
however, some exuttation is shown, though it 
it is evident that the communities there would, 
if their boundaries are to be extended at all, 
have much preferred they should have been so 
to the South instead of toward the frozen 
North, Fishing and hunting, as contributors 
to their wealth, have scarcely become engrafted 
on societies whose traditional instincts are 
rather in favor of mining and agriculture, anda 
slice of Mexico would have been more welcome 
than thousands of square miles of snow and ice. 
With patience, however, we shall get both, and 
meanwhile, as ‘‘ manifest destiny” has added 
immensely to our national domain, it may be 
worth our while to consider how we may best 
take advantage of it. 

Till a new name has been given, we suppose 
it is only right to call this adopted country by 
the name it yet bears on the maps—Russian 
America. When the proper time comes, no 
doubt, our versatile Secretary of State will be 
ready with appropriate names for the Ter- 
ritories into which it will be properly 
divided, and Territorial governments will be 
organized forthwith in the usual manner. 
The third article of the Treaty provides that 
the Russian inhabitants who remain in the 
ceded territory shall be entitled to all the 
.rights, privileges.and immunities of American 
citizens, and shall be maintained and pro- 
tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property and religion. This latter clause 
shows in a very pleasant manner the benefit 
Russia has derived from her increasing inter- 
course with our civilization. It is some- 
thing new to find Russia stipulating for 
anything like freedom in politics or religion 
and, as she is taking leave of 70,000 or 80,000 
of her subjects, it is perhaps only proper, in 
committing them to the protection of their 
new country, she should adopt a phraseology 
current among those whose fellow-citizens they 
are about to become. Perhaps the loss of so 
many faithful children may cause their Em- 
peror deep regrets, ill compensated by a paltry 
$7,000,000, or it may be that he really believes 
that their cendition as American citizens will 
not be inferior to that of Russian subjects. We 
have very little trustworthy information as 
yet as to the social condition of these people. 
As the Czar carefully divides them into 
civilized and uncivilized, and stipulates for the 
former all the privileges of American citizens, 
jt may be presumed that they are able, if not 





exactly to govern themselves, at least to learn 
by the example of our settlers among them 
how we carry out that idea. Being mem ers 
of the Greek Oriental Church, their religious 
condition ought to excite the liveliest interest 
on the part of those who a few years ago were 
strenuous advocates of a fusion of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal with that church. At that time, 
few imagined that many thousand Russians of 
a Greek church would so soon become part 
of ourselves. The subject is one full of in- 
terest to those of a proselytizing turn of mind, 
and will, no doubt, open a new field of discus- 
sion in the approaching May meetings. 

Turning to the material advantages of our 
new Territories—we use the plural number 
only in an anticipatory sense—we find them 
to consist in vast tracts of timber, and in valu- 
able fisheries. The growth of timber on the 
Pacific coast is scanty. The supply even in 
Oregon is not inexhaustible, and it is stated 
that that in Russian America is so large as to 
render California practically independent for 
the future as regards this very important 
article. 

The fisheries are represented as being of 
immense value, but as the deep sea fishery 
is open to the world, it must be presumed that 
it is to the coast fisheries that our Government 
attaches a high money value. It is certainly 
worth something to fishermen to be able to go 
on shore and dry or salt their fish. It we mis- 
take not, such a privilege is accorded to our 
fishermen on the coast of Nova Scotia, but we 
never heard that our Government was willing 
to pay some millions of dollars for it, and 
should it ever be shown that Mr. Seward 
consented to pay $7,000,000 for what he could 
have had for nothing, Yankee shrewdness will 
rather lose, caste, whatever the world may 
think of th@secretary’s lavishness. 

We cannot see the force of the argument 
that the harbors of the coast will afford fine 
naval stations in view of our increasing inter- 
course with Japan and China. Surely all this 
shows a lamentable ignorance of geographical 
distances. It might just as reasonably be 
maintained that a naval station in Greenland 
could control the commerce of the North 
Atlantic, and a single glance at any good map 
will show our readers how lame such argu- 
ments are. There are sufficiently strong rea- 
sons for the nation to be contented with this 
acquisition without bringing forward argu- 
ments which tend to cover it with ridicule, 
such as some of our contemporaries have in- 
dulged in. Such are, that it rounds off our 
national domain—and that it gives us command 
of Behring’s Straits, and all the valuable com- 
merce that comes through that passage. It 
would not be a whit more preposterous than 
to say that it places us as near the North Pole 
as any other nation, and gives a new base for 
our explorers of an open Polar Sea to start from. 
Perhaps, however, we might borrow a hint 
from our friend the Czar, and establish in 
the territory a sort of Siberia for political 
offenders and State criminals, or offer its soli- 
tudes to the Mormon Saints, whose semi- 
rebellious practices in Utah we shall not much 
longer endure. 








* Maximilian in Danger. 

Ir our national vanity could be tickied by 
affairs involving personal danger to others, we 
ought to be much obliged to the Emperor of 
Austria for the compliment he has just paid to 
us. Had the position from which our good offices 
are invoked to rescue Maximilian been one in 
which that unfortunate puppet was simply 
ridiculous, we might have been pardoned for 
indulging in a quiet chuckle at the way in which 
France and ourselves have changed places as 
regards a protectorate in Mexico. But when 
life and death are involved, we dismiss or post- 
pone such considerations, and set to work in 
real earnest to carry out the interposition asked 
of us. Itis not often, indeed, that we see an 
Emperor coming to us with such a petition as 
that which Austria lately presented in Wash- 
ington. It is the supposed influence of our 
interposition with Juarez that is asked for, that 
he will not put to death the Emperor’s brother 
in case he becomes his captive, an event which 
seems only too probable. ‘Phere is a sad 
medley of inconsistencies and contradictions 
about this. It would seem natural that the Em- 
peror of Austria should demand his brother's 
safety from the Emperor Napoleon, through 
whose influence and persuasion he was placed 
in danger. Probably Napoleon’s reply would 
be in substance: ‘‘ True, I took Maximilian to 
Mexico, and placed him on the throne there; 
but those Yankees intrigued against me, and 
their moral pressure was too strong to be re- 
sisted, and finally I ordered my army to leave 
the country. Your brother might have accom- 
panied it and been in safety, but -he chose to 
remain and endeavor to conciliate the Mexicans, 
who, though of my favorite Latin race, are, I 
confess, the most turbulent, treacherous, and 
impracticable people I ever met with. I fear 
your brother may come to grief, but you had 
better ask Mr. Seward what he can do.” 

It seems only*like the other day that the 
Sherman-Campbell diplomatic mission sought 





Juarez in vain. Wither he did not want to see 
them, or they had good reasons for not being 
in carnest in finding him. Now—this is another 
incon sistency — Juarez seems to be within hail- 
ing cistance; a courier can reach his head- 
quarters, though the American Minister cannot. 
From whence, too, arises our supposed influ- 
ence over Juarez that he should spare the foes 
he has vowed to destroy? Possibly Mr. Seward 
sees his way clearly through the tortuous mazes 
of Mexican politics; but to ordinary minds the 
only real clue is to shoot your opponent as soon 
as you capture him, and get shot in your turn 
when you are captured, . 

Is it not, besides, rather a disagreeable re- 
flection that, while our influence is supposed 
tobe so potent beyond our own borders, we 
cannot, within them, restrain savage Indian 
tribes from massacring our braye troops? that 
while in Mexico we can save the life of one man, 
we cannot at Fort Phil Kearney or Fort Bu- 
ford protect the lives of hundreds? 

We have ‘never yet clearly understood why 
Maximilian remained behind when the French 
evacuated Mexico. Was hethe victim tosome in- 
trigue of Bazaine? Orisit possible he was so far 
deluded as to suppose that the Mexicans would, 
under any circumstance, elect a foreigner to 
reign over them? or, if they did, that they 
would not depose him within a few months, as 
they do their own countrymen who,rise to that 
position? Cortez burned his ships, cutting off 
his retreat, because he knew his army was 
sufficient for his purposes of conquest. If any 
such desperate and chivalrous valor animated 
the Austrian archduke, he was unfortunate in 
the circumstances surrounding his enterprise, 
for he appealed to the honor and generosity of a 
people to whom such sentiments are unknown. 
If Cortez had failed in his attempt on Mexico, 
and been compelled to retreat to the coast, he 
might have lamented, as it seems probable that 
Maximilian will, that he had voluntarily de- 
prived himself of the means of escape. 

If, in spite of all our Government can do, 
Maximilian should become the victim of the 
animosity of the Liberals, we shall not envy 
the feelings of the French Emperor, who 
tempted him to his destruction. It will be in 
vain for him to say that Maximilian’s death was 
his own fault; that he ought to have left the 
country with the French troops, but that he 
obstinately determined to tempt fate by staying 
behind. The world will never be persuaded 
that the French did not purposely leave him 
in the lurch; and in the coming struggle in 
Europe, Napoleon may jind that the Austrians 
neither forgive nor forget the unhappy fate of 
their favorite prince. 








England and Spain—The Tornado. 


‘‘A BrrrisH fleet is ordered to Cadiz.” Such 
is the cable dispatch which startled the public 
a few days ago, and when it was added that 
this belligerent measure was in consequence of 
the Tornado affair, considerable curiosity was 
shown as to what this Tornado was which 
could excite so violently » Power which, of late 
years, has been rather ingloriously distin- 
guished by a love of peace at any price. We 
shall render our readers a service if we give a 
slight sketch of the career of this vessel, the 
causes which led to her seizure by Spain, and 
the provocation which Great Britain has re- 
ceived to a quasi hostile demonstration, 

Any hostilities between Great Britain and 
Spain’ involve so closely the fate of Cuba, 
that—to use a diplomatic phrase—the United 
States cannot view with indifference the pro- 
gress of events which so closely affect their 
interests. 

This Tornado is the same vessel that was once 
so notorious under the name of the Pampero. 
When our civil war was over an attempt was 
made to send her in the service of Chile 
for a similar purpose to that on which she was 
nearly being sent to the (so-called) Confederate 
States. From Glasgow she sailed to Hamburgh, 
and from thence to the Faroe Islands, where she 
met a small vessel with munitions of war, she 
herself being obviously built for warlike pur- 
poses. The Danish authorities interfered, and 
the crew of the Tornado refused to allow her 
to receive a cargo altering the nature of her 
voyage, and subjecting them to the risks of 
belligerents. She then went to Leith Roads, 
and there, on the representations of the 
Spanish Legation in London, she was nar- 
rowly watched, and searched to see if she had 
takén, or was taking on board, warlike stores 
for the Chilean service. No evidence against 
her was found, and she was allowed to depart 
on the 10th of August for Madeira, where she 
coaled,and where a Spanish frigate, the Gerona, 
was lying in wait for her. On leaving Funchal 
she went out of her due course, as if to escape 
observation, and was captured by the Gerona 
within a few hours after she sailed. The 
captain and crew assert that they were 
treated with great rigor, that they were 
robbed of all their effects, put in irons, 
and subjected to the harshest treatment of 
prisoners of war. The Tornado was carried 
to Cadiz, apd there was very strong evidence 
against her that she was really contraband of 
war, and English writers admit that had she 


been condemned by a proper procedure, there 
would have been no ground for remonstrating 
against her condemnation. 

But so far from an equitable procedure being 
followed, what the Spanish Government did 
was to collect depositions from the crew, and 
from such other quarters as were accessible, 
and lay them before a law official called the 
Auditor. This personage made a long and 
elaborate report, in which, although the or- 
dinary rules of evidence, as our own courts 
and those of England esteem evidence, were 
contemptuously thrust aside, he recommended 
the condemnation of the vessel. This report 
was dated the 6th ef December, and up to that 
time there was not much to object to in the pro- 
ceedings, except perhaps some unusual delay. 
The crew had in the meantime remained in 
prison and subject to treatment which, though 
very bad, has been shown to be no worse than 
what the ordinary Spanish sailor has .to en- 
dure. Wretched accommodation, insufficient 
food, unhealthy quarters,and the stoppage offree 
intercourse with their consul, were their chief 
complaints, and when these abuses were con- 
tinued month after month on various frivolous 
pretexts, the British Government felt itself 
justified in making a very strong remonstrance 
against a detention, which, had it lasted even 
only a few days, was clearly illegal. 

Nine days after the Auditor’s Report was 
received by the Prize Court, that is, on the 
15th of December, it issued a decree con- 
demning the vessel, and this, it appears, was 
done without any attempt to sift the evidence 
on which the report was founded, or allowing 
the owners any opportunity of stating their 
case and adducing évidence in their favor, and, 
in fact, without any public sitting, or any 
warning or notice to any one. Lord Stanley 
immediately remonstrated against the mon- 
strous injustice of these proceedings, and in 
reply to the Spanish argument that each nation 
was justified in following its own method of 
legal procedure, urged very truly that the ac- 
tion of a Prize Court is very different from 
that of an ordinary tribunal. A neutral power 
permits a belligerent to seize the sbips of its 
subjects, and adjudicate on them, because a 
belligerent government is bound to give com- 
pensation if a vessel has been wrongly seized. 
But if the court which adjudicates act in a 
manner that amounts to a total denial of jus- 
tice, the neutral cannot consent that seizures 
shall be made. A Spanish man-of-war might 
just as well seize a Falmouth and Lisbon 
steamer, carry it to Cadiz, bring it before « 
tribunal which listens to no evidence or repre- 
sentation, but simply issues a decree of con- 
demnation. It is obvious that no Great Power 
can for a moment consent that the property of 
private persons can be confiscated in such 
manner. 

As regards the imprisonment and ill-usage of 
the crew, the remonstrances of the British 
Government procured the release of all but 
a few, but these the Spanish Government 
refuses to release, and moreover refuses to 
indemnify the men who have been so long 
and illegally detained in prison. It would ap- 
pear that this imprisonment ot the crew was a 
popular. measure, and the Spanish Ministry 
would not endanger its popularity merely to 
please England, or to do justice to English- 
men. It is evident that the forbearance of the 
British Government has been overrated. The 
detention and condemnation of the Tornado 
by perfectly illegal measures might have been 
borne, but that Englishmen who had com- 
mitted no offense should be kept in jail for an 
indefinite time, and no assurances given as to 
when they would be released, was a wrong 
that could not be submitted to, and after a 
lengthy correspondence, in which the obsti- 
nacy of the Spanish Government was the most 
remarkable feature, and all other modes of re- 
dress had proved ineffectual, the fleet was or- 
dered to Cadiz to demand reparation on the 
spot. 

Though this is a warlike measure, it is not 
war, nor does it follow that war must be the 
consequence of it. It is only a few years since 
a French fleet was sent to Lisbon on a very 
similar errand, that is, to enforce just claims 
which would not be granted except under 
pressure. The demand was granted, and there 
the affair ended; and in this case of Spain. it 
seems scarcely to be expected that she will de- 
clare war. Still there is no knowing what a 
vindictive and haughty nation may do, and 
the war-cloud impending over Europe may 
first burst in this unexpected quarter. In the 
event of war it must be chiefly of a naval cha- 
racter; by means of privateers, Spain may do 
more harm to England, than England can do 
to her. On the other hand, it is very probablo 
that Cuba would be seized by England. Not 
as a permanent possession—our protests would 
be too energetic for that—but as a material 
guarantee; but it might well be that before the 
war was over, that rich island may have come 
into our possession, possibly ceded by one 
party in order to preserve its neutrality, or pos- 
sibly sold by the other, as being too costly 
and dangerous an article tohold. What would 
the money value of the Queen of the Antilles 
be tous? If Russian America is worth seven 
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millions, what ought Mr. Seward to pay for | 
Cuba? The problem is interesting, and its 
solution may be not far off. 








Broadway Foot Bridge. 


Tue only possible excuse for this unsightly 
affair is that it is the first of its kind, and if no 
ether mode of construction be possible, we 
hope it will be the last. It will probably be | 
open for traffic before the 4th of July, but | 
enough of the structure is now visible to enable | 
‘any one to judge of its merits and defects. We 
are sorry to say that the latter far out-weigh the 
former. The bridge, when finished, will afford 
a means of transit for pedestrians when the 
streets beneath are too crowded with carriages | 
to render crossing them safe. And this is all 
that can be said for it. When permission was | 
given to throw asingle light arch across Broad- | 
way, people expected a structure combining | 
some degree of elegance with the maximum of | 
usefulness, or if not very useful, that it would 
‘at least be ornamental. But in every way are 
we disappointed. The bridge is clumsy, heavy, 
‘and inartistic, the stairways so steep and badly 
arranged, that only the most direful peril would 
induce any modest woman to ascend them, 
while on a windy day she would rather go 
round several blocks than brave the scrutiny 
an ascent would invite. 

If the bridge had been intended for a rail- 
way, one could understand why the metal 
shoulel be so heavy. for foot passengers 
crossing two a-breast, it is absurdly massive. 
The object in using iron in such erections is 
to combine great strength with apparent light- 
ness, but had this bridge been of wood it could 
not have presented a more solid appearance. 
Tt is absurd to build an iron bridge of the same 
apparent weight and thickness as one of tim- 
ber, yet this is jast what has been done in this 
case. Strength is very excellent in its way, 
but in excess it becomes clumsiness. There 
is such a thing as combining great strength 
with apparent airiness ; but for such combina- 
tion let no one look at the new Broadway 
bridge. e 

Again, the bridge is at least three feet higher 
tthan it need have been, and an ascent and de- 
scent of three feet are of some consequence to 
foot passengers. The steps, we observe, are 
of wood, which would rapidly be worn out and 
become dangerous, if there were many induce- 
-ments for crowds to go over the bridge, which 
‘fortunately in this respect there are not. 
'There was no reason why the ascent should 
not have been a gradual incline from the cor- 
ner of John street on one side, and Ann street 
.on thé other, and in such a cas*, women and 
children, and feeble persons, to whom such a 
bridge would be a benefit, might have used it, 
whereas now such classes of pedestrians will 
rather avoid it. 

We trust the police will be instructed not to 
allow people to loiter on the bridge when it is 
finished. Our country cousins can obtain a 
fine view of Broadway from its summit, or of 
any processions that may be passing, but they 
ought not to be allowed to indulge their gap- 
ing propensities at the expense of those to 
whom haste is of importance. 











TOWN GOSSIP. 


"Tze Wisconsin Legislature has passed a bill 
tto amend the Constitution of the State, and give the 
right of suffrage to women. Perhaps, after all, betore 
we die, the women may take their place as women. 
There is an old piece of wit, dating from the seventeenth 
wentury, which consists of an elaborate argument to 
tprove that women are not of the human race; and as 
tar as the logical sequence of the argument goes, the 
gutbor makes his case out perfectly. The design was 
‘a ridicule the arguments urged from Scripture in 
fay.t of what was then called the Arian heresy, and the 
Scr p are is ingen‘ously twisted to show that women 
are now ‘were spoken of in itas belonging to the human 
tamily. ,“ow-s-days, however, the women seem to be 
treating such® theories somewhat as the gentleman did 
who was disco vexed by his friend seated in the stocks. 
“Why, dear mef Why arte you there?” “Well, for ~ 
and so.” “Butyou can’t be there for that?” “I can’t 
help it: here I am.’” : 

Let the sex, therefore, do what they want, disregard- 
ing the timorous, who tell them it is impossible, and 
they will, to their surprise, find themselves, some fine 
morning, figuratively in the position of the gentleman 
we have mentioned, Perhaps the political ring, and | 
the other positions which men now elaim as peculiarly | 
their prerogative, are not either more honorable or more 
convenient than the stocks. But never mind; the simple 
question then will be for the women to alter th's condi. 
tion, and, in fact, we have no doubt but that they will 
doso, The present decency prevalent in literature, for 
example, compared with that which prevailed some 
tew generations ago, is unquestionably due to the fect 

that women now take an active part in it, ard the same 
result will no doubt be produced in the present filthy 
\pool of polities by the introduction of the same refining 
influence, It will be a surprise to the various rings, 
but for the benefit of the body politic. 
* * * ad * * * 

There is a society established in Paris for providing 

the pomp of wedding ceremonies. The company will 








amination of character, to provide the applicant with a 
suitable mate, The only possible improvement that 
could be suggested to the French Company would 
that they shou'd open, in connection with their scheme, 
& bureau for i»:uring happiness to those wuo favor 
them with the.» orders. 
* a * * * - * 
It is suggested that in view of the present fashions in 


bonnets, and the decrease in the funds obtained from | attendance and appreciation; and the lovers of Scottish 


the internal revenue tax, that the government prepare | song owe him renewed thanks in addition to the sub- 


a new kind of stamp, which the ladies can wear, instead 
of the frail structures which now pass for head cover- 
ings. The advantages of this suggestion are manifest, 
and not the least is that then the bonnet itself would 
show how much it cost, 

* - o * * * * 

The Great Eastern has made the first of the series of 
trips, which will be continued during the season that 
the Great Exposition continues open. The big ship has 
been renovated and put in fine condition to carry the 
thousands who will run across the great sea, to be de- 
lighted with the world in miniature: which will, for its 
scason, occupy the Champs de Mars. 

There will be many things to see, and many chances 
to learn during a few summer months spent in such a 
trip. Crossing the ocean is like hanging—nothing when 
one is used to ii! To be sure, the actual passage is 
always disagreeable; it is as bad as remaining ten or 
twelve days in one of the crowded street cars, or ina 
Hoboken ferryboat would be; but, then, it could be 
considered like doing a whole year’s riding at once, and 
will be well repaid by the gain at the journey’s end. 
The Great Eastern, perhaps, enables the passenger of a 
sensitive stomachic temperament to cross the ocean 
with as little violence to }is feelings as possible, but 


1 


be | bOly’s Friend” and the “Loan of a Lover, 





even her enormous bulk cannot destroy the monotony | 


of an ocean voyage—it cannot vary the level outline of 
the horiz.n, or compensate for ihe complete interrup- 
tion of our daily avocatiour, The interest which the 
novelty of the situation excites soon wears off, and the 
rest of the trip is best described in Miss Martineau’s 
two lines: x 
“‘Two things break the monotony of an Atlantic trip: 
a alas! we ship a sea, sometimes w3 see a 
ship!’’ 


But whatever the discomforts and annoyances, they 


will all be repaid by the delight of being in Paris, of | 


walking through the streets where each shop window is 
a study of taste, where the café; open their hospitable 
doors, and the economically inclined traveler can step 
jn end have only a glass of sugar-water, it that refresh- 
ment suits his inclination and his pocket, with the cer- 
tainty ot being treated as politely and deferentiaily as 
though he ordered rarities as great as strawberries in 
winter or game in the early spring. 

For those whose only ideas of waiters are derived 


from experiences here or in England, this wonderful | 


peculiarity of the Parisian gargon will be a source of 
endless delight and surprise. Among the many shrewd 
men of business who will vis't the Exposition, keeping 
an eager look-out for suggestions to make money from 
it, the fo:tunate man who can discover and capture the 
secret of the unwearied politeness of the gargon, and 
bring it home here with him, will make the most money. 
The supply of it seems perennial in Paris, It strikes the 
stranger everywhere. Step into the first store and ask 
the attendant for something you know he does not keep, 
and the politeness with which he #ill answer you, will 
make you blush for the want of breeding of your own 
countrymen. Ask him where you can get it, and if he 
knows he will tell you, nay, even direct you and point 
you out the way, instead of being gruff as a churl, or 
so curt as to make you ashamed of your own want of 
knowledge of the world in daring to address irrele- 
vant questions to his social high mightiness, 

In the old school-books, which years ago were copies 
from English models, the Frenchman was always repre- 
sented as living on a diet of frogs, and following the 
profession of dancing-teacher for his support. He was 
disparagingly contrasted with the bluff Englishman, 
whose rudeness was supposed to be a proof of the 
honesty of his heart, while the smirk and bow of the 
Frenchman were only masks for his treachery and de- 
cit. National characteristics can not be thus drawn 
in the rough, but if the thousands of our countrymen 
who will be charmed during their summer experience 
at the Great Exposition with the uniform courtesy 
which prevails in every rank of society in Paris, willonly 
remember and diffuse the lesson on their return, thig 
alone would justify the money and the time they will 
spend in learning it. 

Amusements in the City. 


The leading features in city amusement, for the week 
ending Wednesday, April 17th, have been as follows. 
* * At the Academy gof Music Petrella’s new 
opera buff, the ‘‘ Carnival of Venice,” has continued 
brilliantly popular and proved itself one of the very 
best successes in that line of composition, since the 
** Barber of Seville,”’ to which, inde: d, it bears no slight 
resemblance, It is a little deficient in melody, but full 
of harmony, and its situations have an appropriateness 
of musical drollery commending it to the very highest 
appreciation. In the leading roles of this opera, Miss 
Kelloge, Mile. Ronconi, Mad. Natali-Testa, Sigs, Ba- 
ragli, Bellini, Ronconi, etc., have added materially to 
previous reputation, and pleased beyond any ordinary 
measure; and the production altogether may be set 
down as one of the worthiest successes of the era, On 
Wednesday evening the 10th, ‘“ Lucrezia” was again 
given, by Mad, Carman-Poch; on Friday evening the 
magnificent ‘* Africaine ”’ was reproduced,with a repeti- 
tion on Monday; and on Tuesday the droll *‘ Crispino ”’ 
made one more assault upon the risibles of opera- 
goers. * * * At Wallack’s the benefit season has 
closed, and there has been an alternation of Bourci- 
cault’s ‘‘ Hunted Down ” (with the “ Laughing Hyene’’) 
and various popular comedies and comediettas, * * * 
At the New York Theatre “‘Griffith Gaunt” has been 
tried again, but scarcely proved the success expected, 
and it ended with Thursday, the 11th, to make room 
for the benefits of Mrs, Wilkins a.d Manager Mark 
Smith, which closed the week. * * * At Niblo’s 
the “Black Crook,”” which has now reached three- 
quarters of a year—two hundred and twenty-five 
nights, with no prospect ot withdrawal. * * * At 
the Broadway, Miss Maggie M'tchell has continued 
her profitable engagement, her second character being 
that of Amri, in ‘Little Barefoot,” and her popu- 
arity apparintly assured as often. * * * At the 
Olympic the Richings opera-troupe have miccess- 
fully p:oduced the operatic spectacie, the ‘ Enchapt- 
ress,”’ with which they pleased New Yorkers so well two 
or three years ago; and it has formed the feature of the 
week, * * * At Wood’s Theatre Mr, and Mrs. F. M. 
Bates have closed their season, the lady’s last essay 
being a reasonably fair success in the somewhat hack- 
neyed rile ot Camille, * * At Baruum’s the 
hiatus caused by the disappearance of Van Amburgh’s 





provide them of every class of elegance to suit the va- 
rieties of purse. There will be carriages, the church, 
candles, the great or small organ, and we presume 
bridesmaids, bouguets, groomsmen and wedding favors 
in as large or small quantities ‘as the orJer will call for. 
Perhaps in the mareh of improvement the company will 
undertake to provide brides and grooms. In this cage 
they will only be carrying out Dr. Jobnson’s idea, that 
marriages would, on the whole, be heppier than they 
are now, if the person desiring to form such an alliance 


addressed him or herself to a committee of staid and | 


rcasonab® persons who would undertake, from an ex- 


Menagerie has been satisfactorily filled with the popular 
| “Streets of New York,” Mr. Levick a very acceptable 
Badger, and the whole company appearing to excellent 
advantage in the cast, while the Museum has been 
drawing well at both day and evening performances. 
* * ® Ei Nino Eddie, Mr. James E, Cooke and Mad. 
Carlotta de Berg, have remained the leading attractions 
| at the New York Circus, the season of which must very 
soon close for country perambulations, * * * “La 
Dame Aux Camelias”’ (*‘Camilie"’) has been the attrac- 
tion at the Theatre Francais, Madame Larvaet playing 
| Marguerile Gauthier to excellent appreciation. * * * 

4 somewhat notable amateur performance was given at 
the Theatre Francais on Wednesday evening the 10th, 


| 
| 
| 





by the Pet Philo-Dramatics, for the benefit of the 
Sonthern Relief Association, the pieces being “* Every- 

r,”’ and the 
lead ng réles in the hands of the Misses Dioblee, Misses 
Robinson, Messrs. J. Q. Hill, Theo. Hall, J. A. Phillips, 
Howard, Walker, etc. The performance went off very 
creditably, and will be followed by another at the same 
house on Wednesday evening the 17th, for the same 
benevolence. * * * Mr. D, Kennedy has been 


singing Scottish balla?s again, at Irving Hall, to excellent 


stantial tokens awarded him, * * * Mr. L. F. Har- 
rison gives his annual Easter hop at Irving Hall on 
Easter Monday, April 22d—the last ball of the season. 
* * * Mr. J. N. Pattison gave his first matinée for 
the season, at Irving Hall, on Saturday April 13th, 
assisted by Miss Brainerd, Miss Levey, Mr. Hennig, 
Mr. Grosscurth, etc. * * * Mrs. L. ©. Win er has 
commenced an engagement at Toronto, C. W., and will 
appear as Mary Stuart, in a play of the same name, 
translated by herself. Doubtless the public before 
which she appears will warmly appreciate her merit. 








ART COSSIP. 


Amone the aids that have been volunteered 
by private indiviluals toward the objects of the South- 
ern Relief Association, not the least noticeable one was 
that tendered by Mr. August Belmont, who opened his 
famous picture-gailery to the public last week. From 
Tuesday until Saturday, inclusive, the privilege of in- 
specting this unique collection was accorded to all per- 
sons at an admission fee of one dollar each, the proceeds 
to be appropriated to the augmentation of the Relief fund. 
It is now several years siuce Mr. Belmont’s gallery has 
been open for public inspection, and, in the interim, 
many changes have been made in the arrangements of 
it. It contains fewer American pictures now than it 
aid when we used to pay occasional vi-its to it some 
five or six years ago. The French and Belgian schools 
of art are now predominant in the Belmont collection, 
and of these the taste and wealth of tLe proprietor have 
enabled him to collect many first-rate examples. Of 
English painters but-few specimens appear on these 
walls. Ansdell figures here, indeed, in a large picture 
of Scottish scenery, with mountain sheep and shepherd 
huddled together at an old stone bridge. A fine picture 
by Bonguereau grac:s the ante-room to the gallery— 
subject, an Italian women fondling a baby. We saw 
this at Kneedler’s, last fall, and noticed it, ii we r2mem- 
ber rightly, in these columns. Two Meissoniers in 
this collection—the ‘* Chess-Players”’ and the ‘* Cavalier 
Waiting ’’—are, perhaps, among ihe best exampl:s of 
this master of miniature oil-painting ever seen in this 
country. 

Rosu Bonheur makes a good appearance here in that 
capital picture of hers that may be entitled, “A Hunt- 
ing Mo ning.” fhe landscape is breezy and sugyestive, 


| and the hounds are grouped and painted with a fidelity 


thatis beyond praise. Another picture of Rosa’s is one 
of cattle approaching a ford; but a'though there isa 
pleasant morning freshness about this composition, it 
yet lacks the force of the hunting scene. 

Awondertul “ Faust”’ picture, by Leys, is the best 
example of that eccentric but clever artist yet bru sit 
to this country. 

There are several pictures by Merle in the gallery, 
and two capital ones by Knauss. The walls are com- 
pletely covered with pictures, large and small, and 
among them all there is hardly one which would not be 
considered a gcm in any collection of works of art, 
European or American. 

Southern Refugees ”’ is the subject of a composiiion 
upon which Mr. Carl Hecker, a German artist, who has 
recently established himself in this city, is now engaged, 
It represents a group of men and women pushing off in 
a boat from the shore, and promises to be a striking com- 
position. Mr. Hecker has heretofore chiefly occupied 
himeelf in painting portraits. 

A good example of the Diisseldorf school of painting 
is now to be seen at Schauss’s. The compositicn in- 
cludes a group of men, women and children busily 
engaged in gathering the apples that are shaking down 
from a great spreading tree. The warm, autumnal 
atmosphere is very well represented in this picture, 
which was painted by Kels, of Diisseldorf. 

A collection of pictures by American ertists of note 
was on view during the last week at the Somerville Art 
Gallery, on Fifth avenue. It comprised some excellent 
examples of such well-known painters as James Hart, 
McEntee, La Farge, Nehlic, Perkins, and Homer, and 
the entire lot was disposed of at auction on the evenings 
of April 11th and 12th, 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


—— Miss Georgina Paige, the principal of the Musical, 
Department of Cottage Hill Seminary in Poughkeepsie, 
is lately deceased. She had attained only to her thirty- 
first year, and was universally beloved by all who en- 
joyed the pleasure of her acquaintance. To those who 
more thoroughly knew her she was inexpressibly dear. 
As a cultivated soprano she belonged to the first-class, 
and her death will almost be irreparably felt by her 
pupils, who will scarcely replace her knowledge, gentle- 
ness and patience. 


— Ex-Governo> Andrew, of Massachusetts, has 
presented before the Legislature of that State a most 
scholarly and enlightened argument agaist the en- 
forcement of the Excise Law. It is, however, difficult 
to convince those who are intemperately temperate 
that virtue upon compulsion is not virtue. The old 
Latin proverb teaches that though we drive out nature 
with a fork, yet she will still return. 


—— Some of the insurance companies having made a 
rule to refuse all propositions for insurance offered by 
Jews, some members of that religious body are very in- 
dignant at this course of conduct, which they stigma- 
tise as religious persecution, The insurance companies 
in question, have, however, acted unquestionably en- 
tirely upon business and not upon religious grounds. 
Their rule is not aimed against those of the Hebrew 
faith but against those of the Jewish persuasion, and 
their busfness experience will undoubtedly justify their 
action. The best course for those who are attacked by 
their rule is not to change the venue of the question 
from a business to a religious point, but to follow the 
advice given by N. P. Rogers, and leave off being Jews 
to become mankind. 


—— The Assembly at Albany have passed a bill plac- 
ing the regulation of the tenement-houses of New York 
and Brooklyn under the — ~ of the Board of Health. 
All the democratic members but three voted against it, 
on the confessed ground that at election time it was 
better to be friends with the landlords than with the 
tenants. It is a pity that the tenants could not be made 
to see that the remedy of the whole matter lies in their 
own hands if they will only use it, instead of trusting 
to politicians of any creed, 


—— The new Court House in the Park has cost al- 
ready $2,700,000, and now the appropriation of another 
$1,000,000 is asked for to complete it. As the original 
estimated cost was $250,000, it would appear as though 
some admirably capable financial talent was connected 
with the job. It seems a pity that when the shrine of 
Justice costs so much, the dame herself should be such 
a slovenly haridan as we find her, 


—— It would appear from a case recently decided in 
our Marine Court, that to slander a person in Dutch or 
* Hollandish language,” is net a cause of action. 


— The Great Eastern brought over as passenger 
Mr. James Kennedy, who comes to secure a patent for 
a plan he has invented of suspending ocean telegraphic 
cables. His patent in England is already secured, and 
he is certain that the saving of his urrangement would 
be such, that the tariff between this cousfiry and Europe 
might be reduced to twenty-five cents a word, and still 
pay a large profit, The merits of hig arrangement are 


the ease with which it can be iaid and caken ap for ™ 
am when necessary, wiile the cost of manu acture 13 
ess than one-quarter. A line irom New York to Fa’- 
— by way of the Azores, is already in contem le 


—— The Free Trade League of this city biish a 
hindbill by Horace Greeley & Co., who Galen goins 
into business, appealing to their patrons to pay them 
high prices for their goods for the present, uvtil they 
could gather enough capital and experience to compete 
with other dealers, It is the doc‘rine ot protection ina 
= The League distribute their publications 


—— The rioters in San Francisco, who attacked and 
Sant the Chinese yo have been dealt with in 

e st summary way, being promptly arrested, tried 
and sentenced to consi Jerable enemys frmntee won Lemmy 
It is to be hoped that the rioters here on St. Patrick’s 
Day will be dealt with in a similar style. 


—— Out in Minnesota, the paw productions of 
which are wheat and wood, flour is $12 a barrel, and 
wood is $10a cord, while three iamilies have, during 
this winter, starved to death. There is som 
wrong which makes these facts possible, and not the 
least of the causes which produces them is our system 
of protection, 


—— Mr. Childs, of Philadelphia, has resolved to dis- 
pose of his book publishing interests and devote himself 
entirely to the Ledger newspaper, of which he is also 
the proprietor, is well-known ca ty and enter- 

rise, if turned entirely into this tion, will cer- 
inly add so greatly to the already wide-spread circula- 
tion of that sheet, as to make the Ledger the most valu- 
able piece of newspaper property in this country. 
Foreign. 

—— Victor Hugo’s novel, the “Toilers of the Sea,” 
was purchased from the publishers in Paris by the 
prietors of the newspaper Le Soleil, to be Printed in 
their issue in numbers. One of the agreements of the 
purchase was that the publishers should not sell the 
work below its original price, 18 francs, until Le 
Soleil had completed its publication. As it appears that 
before this was done, another Parisian paper advertised 
the complete work to be given as a prize to their sab- 
scribers for 22 francs, Le Soleil naturally supposed that 
| the publishers had broken their engagement, and 

brought a suit against them, ‘he publishers in their 
defense contended that the price at which the other 

journal chose to offer their paper was not a matter for 
| their consideration, but the court took a different view, 
| and held that as the facts rendered it more than proba- 

ble that bg by sold the work cheaper than they had 
| agreed to, that the terms of contract were violated, and 

decided that they must return the whole of the money 

paid them by Le Soleil, and also the entire costs of the 
| suit. The equity of such a decision is unquestionable, 
| and it is a pity that it could not be extended in its 
| operation. 

_—— Fault is found with the management of the 

library at Oxford. In the first place the librarian is not 
| sufficiently paid or sufficiently consiered, and then the 

library is used by the ladies of th: place to supply 
| them at home with novel-reading, and their children 
| with books of amusement, while the students of the 
| University are not allowed to take volumes home with 
them. The same objections apply to the use and u- 
lations of almost all our university libraries, In fact 
the comprehension of what a library should be is yet a 
matter tor future realization in this country. 


—— The Globe, a London Tory journal, says in an 
article headed “ Literary Radicals,” that “John Bright 
is illiterate,” and that ‘“‘Mr. Mill and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith are rubbing their skirts with tailors and glass- 
blowers instead of measuring themselves with their 
betters.” As the writer of course classes himself with 
their betters, he is at least deserving of credit at having 
shown at the same time the futility of attempting to 
follow his advice. 


—— Two exhibitions of forty pounds each have been 
endowed in Oxford, by a gentleman who keeps his 
name concealed, for the purpose of encouraging good 
reading among the candidates for holy orders. 


—— Holland being afraid of Prussia, is arming. Her 
ministers of war and marine ask for larger appropria- 
tions to enable them to jncrease their expenditures. At 
the same time the bigots, taking advantage of the crisis, 
are seeking to upset the system of secular education 
which was inauguarated in 1857, 


—— The London Times appeals to the History of the 
War in America to show the conformity of its views 
upon reform. The force of (London 7imes) nature can 
no further go. 


—— The ministerial debate in the House of Parlia- 
ment, upon the motion to abolish flogging in the British 
army, afforded a fine specimen of what conservatism in 
England means, The argument ran in this way: 
Flogging can’t be done away with, because ii is right; 
and is right because it can’t be done away with. 


—— In Belgium the telegraph system is under the 
control of the Government, and the recent reduction in 
the rates has shown that the cheaper rate is more 
profitable from the increase it causes in the amount of 
business done. 


—— Kossuth has written a letter, refus'ng to accept 
the amnesty offered bythe Emperor of Austria, and an- 
nouncing his intention to die in a foreign land. His 
lett. r ende thus: ‘‘ What further use could Ibe? The 
years of bitter exile have broken my strength.” 


—— The parliamentary committee for investigating 
the agricultural gang system in England, have reported 
that the boys and girls are frightiully ignorant and im- 
moral. Few could tell the name of the county they 
were in, or that of the Queen, while boys of fo to 
twenty had never heard of God, or their Saviour. 











Inauguration of the Statue of Chief-Justice 
Marshall, in Richmond, Virginia. 

Tus statue was elevated to its position upon 
the afternoon of the 4th of April, and though the after- 
noon was rainy the crowd that gathered to witness i 
showed the interest the occasion excited. This statue 
forms one of the four figures of native Virginians, which 
are placed at the angles of the pediment of the eques- 
trian statue of Washington. The werk of the entire 
monument was undertaken by Crawford, but left un- 
finished at his death, and was completed by Rogers. 
The Chief-Justice is represented standing in his robe of 
office, holding in his hand a volume inscribed Justice, 

John Marshall was born in Virginia in 1755; he 
served during the Revolutionary war in the army, com- 
mencing as lieutenant and rising to be captain. In 
1781, when Virginia was invaded by Arnold, finding the 
Virginia line had a redundancy of officers, he resigned 
his commission, and commenced his civil and legal 
career, His defense of the Federal Constitution, wheu 
it was proposed far the acceptance of the people, in- 
creased the reputation he had already gained, and in 
the public mind he was associated with Madison as the 
two men who did the most for the adoption of our plan 
of government. 

In 1798 he returned from France, where he had been 
commissioned by President Adams as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary with Messrs. Pinckney and Gerry, and where, 
though the negotiation bad not proved a success, his 
correspondence with Tallyerand had greatly increased 
his reputation. 

In 1801 he was appointed by President Adams Chief- 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, aul con- 
tinued to act in that position antil his death, in Phila- 
delpbia, in 1835, 

In 1805, he published his “‘ Life of Washington,” in 
five volumes, based upon the unpublished official docu- 
ments, to which his position gave him access. Ti.is 
work is still highly valued, and must always remain as 
the basis for the history of Washington’s lite, «nd is not 
the least claim of the author to the reverence and respect 
not only of his native State but of the whole Union, 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES PRESIDING AT THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF WELSH CHARITY SCHOOLS, LONDON. 


Wales gave over $2,000. During the evening the chil- 
dren of the institution passed in procession round the 

| hall, and sang an ode adapted to an ancient Welsh 
melody. 


The Prince of Wales Presiding at the An- 
nual Festival of the Welsh Charity 
Schools, London. 

This illustration shows the celebration of the 153d 
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THE GRAND AQUARIUM AT THE EXPOSITION, PARIS. 

anniversary of the Welsh Society of Ancient Britons, | The Grand Aquarium at the Paris Exposi- 
which was founded in 1714, and maintains a charity | tion. 

school at Ashforth, in Middlesex. During the existence | This illustration shows the large aquarium made io 
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RELIGIOUS SOLEMNITIES IN HONOR OF MONSIGNEUR DAVELVY -BENEDICTION OF SIXTEEN 
PRELATES IN THE PORCH OF THE CATHEDRAL AT AMIENS, FRANCE. 


of the school about 3,000 Welsh children haye been 
educated and given a start of life by the school, and it 
now supports about 150 children, The subscription for 
the year amounted to $15,750, of which the Prince of 


show the salt-water fish at the Exposition. A cave has 
been dug, the walls ot which are sloping, while the 
ceiling and floor are covered with stalactites and stalag- 
mites, Upon massive pillars a large tank is built with 
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THE PORTUGUESE PAVILION IN THE GREAT EXPOSITION, P#RIS, 





The Pictorial Spirit of the European Illustrated Press. 











DISEMBARKING AT ANTWERP OF THE BELGIAN LEGION RETURNING FROM MEXICO. 


sides’and roof of glass, through which the light for the , 
This struc- | 
Its sides are | 


cave comes, and serves as the aquarium. 
ture is octagonal and seventy feet long. 
twenty feet high. On the right and left are two gal- 
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Religious Service at Amiens, France, tn 
Honor of Mgr. Davelvy. 

Recently at Amiens, a Massin memory of Monsigneur 

Davelvy, a martyr to the Catholic faith in Corea, was 


ARRIVAL OF GARIBALDI AT VENICE, FEBRUARY 27, 1867. 


lecies, so that the fish in the aquarium can be seen 
f-om above, below, or at the sides, There is a reservoir 
and a waterfall to aereate the water, which will be 
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brought from the ocean by means of a special pump, 
Not far from this aquarium for the sea-water fish, 
there is another intended for showing those who live 
only in fresh water. 








THE FENIAN INSURRECTION—INQUEST ON MR, CLEARY IN THE © 
IRELAND, 


celebrated in the cathedral with great pomp. {fonsig. 
neur Davelvy was born in Amiens in 1818, and took 
orders in 1841, Soon after this date he went, to, Corea, 





/URT-HOUSE AT KILMALLOCK, 
as & migair 
ring ap nary, and was there decapitated in 1866, du 
ment 


ersecution against the Christians, by the govern- 
of that country, who did not look with favor upon 
< spread of Christian doctrines, or rather their inter 
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THE SPANISH PAWILION AT THE GREAT YXPOSITION, PARIS, 
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ference with the established authorities. Our illus- 
tration represents the benediction given by the eighteen 
prelates who took part in the celebration of the Mass, 
to the assembled crowd, from the entrance to the cathe, 
ral, which is one ot the finest specimens of Gothic ar. 
chitecture in France. One of the most interesting inci. 
dents of the celebration was the presence, in the nave 
of the cathedral, dwing the service, of the father and 
mother of the deceased, surrounded by fifty of their 
descendants, in the first, second and third generations, 


The Portuguese Pavilion in the Great 
Exposition, Paris. 


The Portuguese pavilion in the great Exposition is 
copied from the style of monuments dating from the 
sixteenth century, which are common in Portugal, and 
the finest types of which are probably the Palace of 
Cintra and the Convent of Batalha. Portugal is even 
less known than Spain, and its contributions in the 
Exposition will probably excite great atiention, if they 
are commensurate with the value of this building to 
contain them. Now that architecture is exciting so 
much attention, the ides of making the Exposition 
display the varieties of styles peculiar to various 
countries acquires peculiar value and force. 


The Spanish Pavilion in the Great Ex- 
position, Paris. 


This pavilion, to be used in the great Exposition for 
displaying the agricultural products of Spain and her 
colonies, is erected after the style of architecture pre- 
vailing during the sixteenth century. The building 
was erected from the designs and under the direction of 
Don Geronimo de la Gaudara, a member of the Academy 
of San Fernando, and professor of architecture in the 
Academy of Madrid. Annexed to this paviiion there 
will be a small building for the sale of a drirk called 
chufa, which is very popular in Spain, and may become 
so from this introduction in France. It is a milky 
drink, which is said to resemble the flavor of almonds, 
being perhaps somewhat finer. 
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REVERSE OF THE MEDAL PRESENTED TO CAPT, 


THOMAS W. FREEMAN, 
The Belgian Legion Returning from 
Mexico, Disembarking at Antwerp, 
Belgium. 


The French vessel, the Rhone, was sent by the French 
Government to convey the Belgian Legion from Mexico 
to their native country, and on the 9th of March ar- 
rived at Antwerp, with the troops on board, and in- 
fluenced by the natural desire of the men themselves, 
and their friends on shore, the embarkment took place 
that same evening. The commander of the frigate was 
presented with the badge of the Order of Leopold, by 
order of the King of Belgium, and the next day a grand 
banquet was given to the officers by the city officials, 
and then the Rhone steamed back to France, 








ruary 27, 1867. 


This illustration shows the popular ovation accorded 
to the hero of Italy on his recent visit to Venice. ‘che 
most disinterested patriotism of Garibaldi’s political 
course has so taken hold of the Italian people that they 
are never weary in honoring him. In these days, when 
the key-note of political patriotism is the selfish desire 
for personal gain, it is refreshing to record the un- 
rought tribute of respectful enthusiasm excited by the 
presence of a man like Garibaldi, whose motives cannot 
be impugned, however much his course may be disliked 
by bis enemies, His crrors are never anything but 
errors of judgment; his principles are always pure, and 
his aims for what his best judgment tells him is for the 
benefit of his country. 


The Fenian Inserrection--The Inquest 
upon Mr. Cleary in the Court-House at 
Kilmallock. 

This illustration represents the scene of the inquest 
upon the body of one of the victims of the late Fenian 
rising. Mr. Michael Cleary was a medical student in 
Kilmallock, and had attended professionally some of 
the other victims wounded during the disturbance, 
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UNION CEMETERY RECENTLY COMPLETED AT COLD HARBOR, VA.--SEE PAGE 86, 


CAPT, THOMAS W, FREEMAN, OF THE SHIP RESOLUTE. 


He was himself killed by a stray shot during the cor. 
flict round the police station, in the town, as he was 
returning from a professional visit, 


CAPTAIN THOMAS W. FREEMAN. 


Tue following account, taken from the log- 
book of the ship Resolute, on one of her voyages to this 
port, gives an account with nautical brevity and modesty 
of the saving of almost two hundred persons by Captain 
Freeman, ‘ Friday, January 25, lat. 39 deg. 30 min., 
long, 68 deg. 10 min., at 1 Pp. M., made a vessel on our 
starboard bow, dismasted and a signal of distress flying; 
passed to leeward of her, tacked ship and spoke her; 
she proved to be the ship Bavaria, of and for New York 
from Havre, with emigrants. The captain hailed us 
and asked if we would take his passengers, as he was 
very short of provisions. Replied-that we would do so. 
Shortened sail, and hove to, it blowing a moderate gale 
from N.VW., with a high sea running. Finding he did 
not attempt to lower his own boat, we got two out, and 
the first and second officers went in them with a picked 
crew and made four trips, bringing sixty-four passen- 
gers on board; at 4.30 p. m. the first officer’s boat was 
swamped, but fortunately all the passengers had been 
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taken out of her. Had much difficulty in saving her 


crew and getiing her alongside again. At5 PY. m. the 
second mate’s boat arrived alongside in an almost sink- 
ing cond‘tior, with twenty-three women and children, 
having been boarded by a heavy sea, which nearly filled 
her. As it was now getting dark, hoisted boats in atid 
lay by till daylight. A 44. m. of the 26th, wind nioder- 
ate, but large sea on, ran close to the wreck, out boats, 
and by 8.30 a. m. had 170 souls transferred to our ship; 
also two boat-loads of bedding and clothing; 10 a. m. 
got boats in and proceeded on our course. The Bavaria 








MEDAL PRESENIED TO CAPT. THOMAS W. FREE- 
MAM, BY THE CENTRAL LODGE NO. 361 F.A.M., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


was dismasted on the 2ist of January, in an easterly 
gale, having sprung her rudder-head, causing ber to 
broach to; fore and main masts gone by the deck, bow- 
sprit at knightheads, and mizzentopmast at the cap. The 
captain was rigging a jury foremast, and hoped to get 
her into some port. We got one-half a bag of bread 
from the Bavaria, and as we were only provisioned for 
our crew, we were obliged to put all hands on short 





: allowance—one biscuit a day for eight days—when we 
| tellin with the steamship Caledonia, who very kindly 
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with separate head-boards, about two feet high, and 
placed in parallel rows. ~ The rest of those interred 
here are buried in two trenches, and comprise those 
who could not be identified. Many of the remains 
here buried are of those who fell at the battle of Gaines’s 
Mill, and the other fields lying within a radius of ten 
miles around Cold Harbor. 
cemetery is W. W. Wirt, Eeq., and every day the Ameri- 
can flag is raised from the pole in its centre, in «rder to 
mark distinctly the spot, and in token of the respectful 
revererfee with which the country regards the last 
remains of the brave heroes who are here buried, and 
whose memory a grateful nation will not willingly 
let die 








“NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE.” 
BY R. C. SPENCER. 


Trnep heart, sit down and rest! 

He will not come ; hast thou not waited well, 
With loving eyes that look along the West 

Till all the warm tears swell? 


Call not! he will not hear, 

Though sweet thy voice as spirit-songs of Death! 
Thy face is ashen white with weeping, dear, 

And tired thy genile breath. 


One wave of that far sea 
Rolled out at eve, at morn again rolled in— 
Heavy with all that lite had held for thee, 
Dearer than all thy kin! 


One morn the brittle sand 
Grew soft with tears as it had grown with wave, 
and strangers who had watched his body land, 
Laid him within his grave! 
“Too late, alas!” you cry: 
Ah, weep not love ; your eyes have wept so long ! 


Sit down and rest !—he sings within the sky 
A sweet unceasing song! 


Dream not of him as lost ; 
Round Eden’s garden flows no troubled sea : 


Patient, adrift, thy bread of tears was cast— 
The Harvest is to be ! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER XV.—UP IN LONDON. 


Some kind and attentive reader may, perhaps, 
remember that Miss Grace Crawley, in a letter 
written by her to her friend Miss Lily Dale, said a 
word or two of a certain John, “If it can only 
be as John wishes it!” And the same reader, if 
there be one so kind and attentive, may also re- 
member that Miss Lily Dale had declared, in 
reply, that “‘about that other subject she would 
rather say nothing ”—and then she had added, 
**When one thinks of going beyond friendship— 
even if one tries to do so—there are so many 
barriers!” From which words the kind and in- 
dulgent reader, if such reader be in such matters 
intelligent as well as kind and attentive, may have 
learned a great deal with reference to Miss Lily 
Dale. 

We will now pay a visit to the John in question 
—a certain Mr, John Eames, living in London, a 
bachelor, as the intelligent reader will certainly 
have discovered, and cousin to Miss Grace Crawley, 
Mr. John Eames, at the time of our story, was a 
young man, some seven or eight and twenty years 
of age, living in London, where he was supposed 
by his friends in the country to have made his 
mark, and to be something a little out of the 
common way. But I do not know that he was 
much out of the common way, except in the fact 
that he had had some few thousand pounds left 
him by an old nobleman who had been in no way 
related to him, but who had regarded him with 
great affection, and who had died some two years 
since. Before this John Eames had not been a 
very poor man, as he filled the comfortable official 
position of private secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Income-Tax Board, and drew a 
salary of three hundred and fifty pounds a year 
from the resources of his country ; but when, in 
addition to this source of official wealth, he be- 
came known as the undoubted possessor of a hun- 
dred and twent-cight shares in one of the most 
prosperous joint-stock banks in the metropolis, 
which property had been left to him free of legacy 
duty by the lamented nobleman above named, 
then Mr. John Eames rose very high indced as a 
young man in the estimation of those who knew 
him, and was supposed to be something a good 
deal out of the common way. His mother, who 
lived in the country, was obedient to his slightest 
word, never venturing to impose upon him any 
sign of parental authority ; and to his sister, Mary 
Eames, who lived with her mother, he was almost 
a god upon earth. To sisters who have nothing 
of their own—not even some special god for their 
own individual worship—generous, affectionate, 
unmarried brothers, with sufficient incomes, are 
yeds upon earth. 

And even up in London Mr. John Eames was 
somobody. He was so especially at his office ; al- 
though, indeed, it wag remembered by many a 
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nobleman, nor the fact of the private secretary- 
ship, nor the acquisition of his wealth, had made 
| him proud to his old companions or forgetful of old 
| friendships. To the young men, lads who had 
| lately been appointed, he was perhaps a little cold ; 
| but then it was only reasonablo to conceive that 
such a one as Mr, John Eames was now could be 
expected to make an intimate acquaintance with 
every new clerk that might be brought into the 
office. Since competitive examinations had come 
| into vogue there was no knowing who might be 
|} introduced; and it was understood generally 
| through the establishment—and I may almost say 
| by the civil service at large, so wide was his fame 
—that Mr. Eames was very averse to the whole 
theory of competition, The “ devil take the hind- 
most” scheme, he called it; and wou'd then go 
on to explain that hindmost candidates were often 
the best gentlemen, and that, in this way the 
devil got the pick of the flock, And he was 
respected the more for this opinion, because it 
was known that on this subject he had fought 
some hard battles with the chicf commissioner. 
The chief commissioner was a great believer in 
| competition, wrote papers about it, which ho read 
| aloud to various bodies in the civil service—not at 
| all to their delight—which he got to be printed 
here and there, and which he sent by post all over 
|; the kingdom. More than once this chief commis- 
| sioner had told his private secretary that they 
must part company, unless the private secretary 
could see fit to alter his view, or could, at least, 
keep his views to himself, But the private secre- 
tary would do neither; and, nevertheless, there 
he was, still private secretary. “It’s because 
Johnny has got money,” said one of the young 
clerks, who was discussing this singular state of 
things with his brethren at the office, ‘“ Whena 
chap has got money he may do what he likes. 
| Johnny has got lots of money, you know.” The 
young clerk in question was by no means on inti- 
mate terms with Mr. Eames, but there had grown 
up in the office a way of calling him Jobnny, be- 
hind his back, which had probably come down 
from the early days of his scrapes and his poverty. 

Now the entire life of Mr. John Eames was per- 
vaded by a great secret; and althoush he never 
in those days alluded to the subject in conversa- 
tion with any man belonging to the office, yet the 
secret was known to them all. It had been his- 
torical for the last four or five years, and was now 
regarded as a thing of course. Mr. John Eames 
was in love, and his love was not happy. He was 
in love, and had long been in love, and the lady of 
his love was not kind to him. The little history 
had grown to be very touching and pathetic, having 
received, no doubt, some embellishments from the 
imaginations of the gentlemen of the Income-Tax 
Office. It was said of him that he &ad been in 
love from his early boyhood; that at sixteen he 
had been engaged, under the sanction of the 
nobleman now deceased and of the young lady’s 
parents; that contracts of betrothal had been 
drawn up, and things done very unusual in private 
families in these days ; and that there had come 
a stranger into the neighborhood, just .as the 
lady was beginning to reflect whether she had a 
heart of her own or not, and that she had thrown 
her parents, the nobie lord, and the contract, and 
poor, Johnny Eames to the winds, and had—— 
Here the story took different directions, as told by 
different men. Some said the lady had gone off 
with the stranger, and that there had been a clan-~ 
destine marriage, which afterward turned out to 
be no marriage at all; others, that the stranger 
suddenly took himself off, and was no more scen 
by the young lady ; others, that he owned at last 
to having another wife, and soon. The stranger 
was very well known to be one Mr. Crosbie, belong- 
ing to another public office ; and theré were cir 
cumstances in his life, only half known, which 
gave rise to thcse various rumors. But there was 
one thing certain, one point as to which no clerk 
in the Income-Tax Office had a doubt, one fact 
which had conduced much to the high position 
which Mr. Jolin Eames now held in the estimation 
of his brother-clerks—he had given this Mr. 
Crosbie such a thrashing that no man had ever 
received such treatment before and had lived 
through it. Wonderful stories were told about 
that thrashing, so tha! it was believed, even by 
the least enthusiastic in such matters, that the 
poor victim had only dragged on a crippled exist- 
ence since the encounter. ‘“‘For nine weeks he 
never said a word or ate a mouthful,” said one 
young clerk to a younger clerk who was just 
entering the office ; ‘‘ and even now he can’t speak 
above a whisper, and has to take all his food in 
pap.” It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. John 
Eames had about him much of the heroic. 

That he was still in love, and in love with the 
same lady, was known to every one in the office. 
When it was declared of him that in the way of 
amatory expressions he had never in his life 
opened his mouth to another woman, there were 
those in the office who knew this was an exagger- 
ation. Mr. Cradell, for instance, who in his early 
years had been very intimate with John Eames, 
and who still kept up the old friendship—although 
being a domestic man, with a wife and six young 
children, and living on a small income, he did not 
go out among his friends—could have told a very 
different story ; for Mrs. Cradell herself bad, in 
days before Cradell had made good his claim upon 
her, been not unadmired by Cradeli’s fellow-clerk. 
But the constancy of Mr, Eames’s present love 








was doubted by none who knew him, It was not 
that he went about with his stockings ungartered, 
or any of the old ackrowledged signs of unrequited 
affection. In this manner he was rather jovial 
than otherwise, and seemed to live a happy and 
somewhat luxurious life, well contented with him- 
self and the world around him. But still he had 
this passion within his bosom, and I am inclined 
to think he was a little proud of his own con- 
stancy, 

It might be presumed that when Miss Dale wrote 
to her friend Graco Crawley about going beyond 
friendship, pleading that there were so many 
“barriers,” she had probably seen her way over 
most ofthem. But this was not so; nor did John 
Eames himself at all believe that the barriers 
were in a way to be overcome, I will not say that 
he had given the whole thing up as a bad job, 
because it was the law of his life that the thing 
should never be abandoned as long as hope was 
possible. Unless Miss Dale should become the 
wife of somebody else, he would always regard 
himself as affianced to her. He had so declared 
to Miss Dale herself, and to Miss Dale’s mother, 
and to all the Dale people who had ever been 
interested in the matter. And thero was an old 
lady living in Miss Dale’s neighborhood, the sister 
of tho lord who had left Johany Eames the bank 
shares, who had always fought his batiles for him, 
and kept a close look-out, fully resolved that John 
Eames should be rewarded at last. This old lady 
was connected with the Dales by family ties, and 
therefore had means of close observation. She 
was in constant correspondence with John Eames, 
and never failed to acquaint him when any of the 
barriers were, in her judgment, giving way. The 
nature of some of the barriers may possibly be 
made intelligible to my readers by the following 
letter from Lady Julia De Guest to her young 


friend : 
** GUESTWICK CoTTAGE? a] 
December, 186—. f 

**My Dear Joun—I am much obliged to you for 
going to Jones’s. I send stamps for two shillings 
and fourpence, which is what I owe you. It used 
only to be two shillings and twopence, but they say 
everything has got to be dearer now, and I sup- 
pose pills as well as: other things. Only think of 
Pritchard coming to me and saying she wanted 
her wages raised, after living with me for twenty 
years! I was very angry, and scolded her roundly ; 
but as she acknowledged she had been wrong, and 
cried and begged my pardon, I did give her two 
guincas a year more, 

*T saw dear Lily just for a moment on Sunday, 
and upon my word I think she grows prettier 
every year. She had a young friend with her—a 
Mise Crawley—who, I belicve, is the cousin I have 
heard you speak of. What is this sad story about 
her father, the clergyman? Mind you tell me all 
about it. 

“It is quite true what I told you about the De 
Courcys. Old Lady De Courcy is in London, and 
Mr. Crosbie is going to law with her about his 
wife’s money: He has been at it one way or the 
other ever since poor Lady Alexandrina died, I wish 
she had lived with all my heart. For though I 
feel sure that our Lily will never willingly see him 
again, yet the tidings of her death disturbed her, 
and set her thinking of things that were fading 
from her mind. I rated her soundly, not men- 
tioning your name, however ; but she only kissed 
me, and told me in her quict drolling way that I 
didn’t mean a word of what I said, 

** You can come here whenever you please after 
the 10th of January. But if you come early in 
January you must go to your mother first, and 
come to me for the last week of your holiday. Go 
to Blackie’s, in Regent street, and bring me down 
all the colors in wool that I ordered, I said you 
would call. And tell them at Dolland’s the last 
spectacles don’t suit at all, and I won’t keep them. 
They had better send me down by you one or two 
more pairs to try. And you had better see Smith- 
ers & Smith, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, No. 57—but 
you have been there before—and beg them to let 
me know how my poor dear brother’s matters are 
to be settled at last. As far as I can see I shall 
be dead before I shall know what income I haye 
got to spend. As to my cousins at the manor, I 
never see them ; and as to talking to them about 
business, I shall not dream of it. She hasn’t 
come to me since she first called, and she may be 
quite sure I shan’t go to her till she does, Indced, 
I think we shall like each other apart quite as 
muca as we should togther. Soletme know when 
you are coming, and pray don’t forget to call at 
Blackie’s ; nor yet at Dolland’s, which is much 
more important than the wool, because of my 
eyes getting so weak. But what I want you 
specially to remember is about Smithers & Smith. 
How is a woman to live if she doesn’t know how 
much she has got to spend ? 

‘* Believe me to be, my dear John, 

** Your most sincere friend, 
 Jur1a De Guest.” 


Lady Julia always directed her letters for her 
young friend to his office, and there he received 
the one now given to the reader. When he had 
read it he made a memorandum as to the com- 
missions, and then threw himself back in his 
arm-chair to think over the tidings communicated 
to him. All the facts stated he had known before: 
that Lady De Courcy was in London, and that her 
son-in-law, Mr. Crosbie, whose wife—Lady Alex. 
andrina—had died some twelve months since at 
Baden-Baden, was at variance with her respecting 
money which he supposed to be due tohim. But 
there was that in Lady Julia’s letter which was 
wormwood to him. Lily Dale was again thinking 
of this man, whom she had loyed in old days, and 
who had treated her with monstrous perfidy! It 
was all very well for Lady Julia to be sure that 
Lily Dale would never desire to see Mr. Crosbie 
again ; but John Eames was |g no means equally 
certain that it would be so. ‘‘ Tho tidings of her 
death disturbed her!” said Joknny, repeating to 





himself certain words out of the old lady’s letter. | 


I know they disturbed me. I wish she could 





himself within ten miles of Allington, I'll sce if T. 
cannot do betier than I did the last time I met. 
him, 

Then there came a knock at the door, an tho 
private secretary, finding himself to be somewhat- 
annoyed by the disturbance at such a moucnt, 
bade the intruder enter in an angry voice. 

* Oh, it’s you, Cradell, is it? What can I do for 
you?” 

Mr. Cradell, who now entered, and whe, as be-- 
fore said, was an old ally of Jolin Eames, was a 
clerk of longer standing in the department than: 
his friend. In age he looked much older, and he: 
had left with him none of that appearanco of the: 
gloss of youth which stick for many years to men 
who are fortunate in their worldly affairs. In--: 
deed it may be said that Mr. Cradell was almost 
shabby in his outward appearance, and his brow 
seemed to be laden with care, and his eyes were 
dull and heavy. 

“T thought I’d just come in and ask you how 
you are?” said Cradell. 

“I’m pretty well, thank you. 
you?” 

Oh, I’m pretty well—in health, thatis. You 
see one has su many things to think of when one 
has a large family. Upon my word, Johnny, I 
think you’ve been lucky to keep out of it.” 

“T have kept out of it, at any rate, haven’t I?” 

**Of course, living with you as much as I used 
to do, I know the whole story of what has kept. 
you single.” 

**Don’t mind about that, Cradell ; what is it you 
want?” 

“I musnt’t let you suppose, Johnny, that I’m 
grumbling about my lot. Nobody knows better 
than you what a trump I got in my wife.” 

“Of course you did—an excellent woman.” 

* And if I cut you out a little there, I’m sure 
you never felt malice against me for that ?” 

‘* Never for a moment, old: fellow.” 

** We all have our luck, you know.” 

**Your luck has been a wife and family ; my 
luck has been to be a bachelor.” 

“You may say'a family,” said Cradell. ‘I’m 
sure that Amelia does the best she can; but we 
are desperately pushed sometimes—desperately 
pushed, I never was so bad, Johnny, as Lam 
now.” 

**So you said the last time.” 

“Did I? Idon’t remember it, I didn’t think 
I was so bad then, But, Johnny, if you can let 
me have one more fiver now—I have made arrange- 
ments with Amelia how I’m to pay you off by 
thirty shillings a month, as I get my salary In- 
deed Ihave. Ask her else.” 

*T'll be shot if I de.” 

Don’t say that, Johnny.” 

*Tt’s no good your Johnnying me, for I won’t 
be Johnnyed out of another shilling. It comes 
too often, and there’s no reason why I should do 
it. And what’s more, I can’t affordit ; I’ve people 
of my own to help.” 

But, oh, Johnny, we all know how comfortable 
youare. And I’m sure no one rejoiced as I did 
when the money was left to you. If it had been 
myself I could hardly have thought more of it. 
Upon my solema word and honor, if you'll let me 
have it this time, it shall be the last.” 

“Upon my word and honor, then, I won’t. There 
must be an end to everything.” 

Although Mr. Cradell would, probably, if press- 
ed, have admitted the truth of this last assertion, 
he did not seem to think that the end had as yet 
come to his friend’s benevolence. It certainly 
had not come to his own importunity. 

“Don’t say that, Johnny, pray don’t.” 

* But I do say it.” 

**When I told Amelia, yesterday evening, that 
I didn’t like to go to you again, because, of course, 
a man has feclings, she told me to mention her 
name, ‘I’m sure he’d do it for my sake,’ she 
said.” 

“TI don’t believe she said anything of the 
kind.” 

**Upon my word she did. You ask her.” 

* And if she did she oughtn’t to have said it.” 

“Oh, Johnny don’t speak in that way of her. 
She’s my wife, and you know what your own feel- 
ings were once. But look here—we are in that 
state at home at this moment, that 1 must get 
money somewhere before I go home—I must, in- 
deed. If you'll let me have three pounds this 
once, I'll never ask you again. Til give you a 
written promise if you like ; and I’ll pledge myself 
to pay it back by thirty shillings at a time out of 
my two next months’ salary, I will indeed.” 

And then Mr. Cradell began tocry. But when 
Johnny at last pulled out his check-book and wrote 
a check for three pounds, Mr. Cradell’s eyes 
glistened with joy. 

“Upon my word, I am so much obliged to you. 
You are the best fellow that ever lived. And 
Amelia will say the same when she hears of it.” 

**T don’t believe she'll say anything of the 
kind, Cradell. If I remember anything of her, 
she has a stouter heart than that.” 
| Cradell admitted that his wife had a stouter 
| heart than himself, and then made his way back 
| to his own part of the office. 
| his little iffterruption to the current of Mr. 
| Eames’s thoughts was, I think, for the good of the 
| service ; a8, immediately on his friend’s departure, 
he went to his work. Whereas, had not he been 
thus called away from his reflections about Miss 
Dale, he would have sat thinking about her affairs 
probably for the rest of the morning. As it was, 
he really did write a dozen notes in answer to as 
many private letters addressed to his chief, Sir 
Raffle Bufile, in all of which he made excellently- 
worded false excuses for the non-performance of 
various requests made to Sir Raffle by the writers. 

‘“* He’s about the best hand at it that I know,” 
said Sir Raffle, one day to the Secretary ; ‘ other- 
wise, you may be sure I shouldn’t keep him 
there.” 

‘*T will allow that he is clever,” said the Secre- 
tary. ‘It isn’t cleverness so much as tact. It’s 
| what I call tact. I hadn’t been Jong in the ser- 


And how are 








have lived forever. Lf he ever ventures to show | vice before I mastered it myself; and now that 
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I’ve been at the trouble to teach him, I don’t want 
to have the trouble to teach another. But, upon 
my word, he must mind his p’s and g’s—upon my 
word he must ; and you had better tell him so.” 

“The fact is, Mr. Kissing,” said the private- 
secretary, the next day, to the Secretary—Mr. 
Kissing was at that time Secretary to the Board 
of Commissioners for the receipt of Income-Tax— 
“ The fact is, Mr. Kissing, Sir Raffle should never 
attempt to write a letter himself. He doesn’t 
know how to do it: he always says twice too 
much, and yet rot half enough. I wish you'd tell 
him so. Hoe won’t believe me ” 

From which it will be seen that Mr. Eames was 
proud of his special accomplishment, but did not 
feel any gratitude to the master who assumed to 
himself the story of having taught him. On the 
present occasion John Eames wrote all his letters 
before he thought again of Lily Dale, and was 
able to write them without interruption, as the 


Chairman was absent for the day at the Treasury, 


ar perhaps at his club. Then, when he had 
finished, he rang his bell and ordered some sherry 
and soda-water, and stretched himself before the 
fire, as though his exertions in the public service 
had been very great, and seated himself comfort- 
ably in his arm-chair, and lit a cigar, and again 
took out Lady Julia’s letter 

As regarded the cigar, it may be said that both 
Sir Raffle and Mr. Kissing had given orders that 
on no account should cigars be lit within the pre- 
cincts of the income-tax office. Mr, Eames had 
taken upon himself to understand that such 
orders did not upply to a private secretary, and 
was well aware that Sir Raffle knew his habit. 
To Mr. Kissing, I regret to say, he put himself in 
opposition, whenever and wherever opposition 
was possible, so that men in the office said that 
one of the two must go at last. ‘ But Johnny 
can do anything, you know, because he has got 
money.” That was too frequently the opinion 
finally expressed among the men. 

So John Eames sat down, and drank his soda- 
water, and smoked his cigar, and read his letter 
or rather, simply that paragraph of the letter 
which referred to Miss Dale. ‘The tidings o 
her death have disturbed her, and set her think- 
ing again of things that were fading from her 
mind.” He understood it all. And yet how could 
it possibly be so? How could it be that she 
should not despise a man—despise him if she did 
not hate him—who had behaved as this man had 
behaved to her? It was nowfour years since this 
Crosb'e had been engaged to Miss Dale, and had 
jilted her so heartlessly as to incur the disgust of 
every man in London who had heard the story. 
He had married an carl’s daughter, who had left 
him within a few months of their marriage, and 
now Mr. Crosbie’s noble wife was dead. The wife 
was dead, and simply because the man was free 
again, he, John Eames, was to be told that Miss 
Dale’s mind was “disturbed,” and that her 
thoughts were going back to things which had 
faded from her memory, and which should have 
been long since banished altogether from such 
holy ground. 

If Lily Dale were now to marry Mr. Crosbie, 
anything so perversedly cruel as the fate of John 
Eames would never yet have been told in romance, 


That was his own idea on the matter as he sat | 


smoking his cigar. I have said that he was proud 
of his constancy, and yet, in some gort, he was 
also ashamed of it. He acknowledged the fact oi 


his love, ard believed himself to have out-Jaco'e1 | 


Jacob ; but he felt that it was hard for a man who 
had risen in the world as he had done to be made 
a plaything of by a foolish passion. It was now 


four years ago—that affair of Crosbie—and Miss | 


Dale should have accepted him long since. Haul! 
a dozen times he had made up his mind to be 
very stern to her, and that he had written some- 
what sternly ; but the first moment that he saw 
her be was conquered again. 

* And now that brute will re-appear, and every- 
thing will be wrong again,” he said to himself. 

If the brute did re-appear, something should 
happen of which the world should hear the 
tidings. So he lit another cigar, and began to 
think what that something should be. 

As he did so he heard a loud noise, as-of harsh, 
rattling winds in the next room, and he kuew that 
Sir Raffle had come back from the Treasury. 
There was a creaking of boots, and a knocking o¢ 
chairs, and a ringing of bells, and then a loud 
angry voice—a voice that was very harsh, and on 
this occasion very angry. Why had not his 
twelve o’clock letters been sent up to him to the 
West End? Why not? Mr. Eames knew all 
aboutit. Why did not Mr. Eames know all about it ? 
Why had not Mr. Eames sent them up? Where 
was Mr. Eames? Let Mr. Eames be sent to him. 
All which Mr. Eames heard standing with the 
cigar in his mouth and his back to the fire. 

“Somebody has been bullying old Buffle, I 
suppose. After all he has been at the Treasury 
to-day,” said Eames to himself. 

But he did not stir until the messenger had 
been to him, nor even then, at once. 

** All right, Rafferty,” he said; “I'll go in just 
now.” 

Then he took half a dozen more whiffs from the 
cigar, threwthoremainderintothe fire, and opened 
the door which communicated between his room 
and Sir Raffle’s, 

The great man was standing with two unopened 
epistles in his hand. 

‘** Eames,” said he, “here are letters ——”’ 

Then he stopped himseif and began upon 
anther subject. 

“Did I not give express orders that I would 
have no smoking in the office ?” 

“I think Mr. Kissing said something about ii, 
sir.” 

“Mr, Kissing! It was not Mr. Kissing at all. 
It wsI. I gave the order myself.” 

“You'll find it began with Mr. Kissing.”’ 

“It did not begin with Mr. Kissing. 
and ended with me. What are you going to do 
sir?” 

John Eames had stepped toward the bell, and 


It began | 


his hand was already on the bell-pull. 

“IT was going to ring for the papers, sir.” 

“And who told you to ring for the papers? I 
don’t want the papers. The papers won’t show 
anything. iI suppose my word may be taken 
without the papers. Since you’re so fond of Mr. 
Kissing——” , 

“T’m not fond of Mr. Kissing at all.” 

**You'll have: to go back to him, and let some- 
body else come here who will not be too inde- 
pendent to obey my orders. Here are two most 
important letters that have been lying here all day, 
instead of being sent to me at the Treasury ” 

“Of course they have been lying there. I 
thought you were at the club. 

“TI told you I shoyld go tu the Treasury. I 
have been there all the morning with the chan- 


chancellor he was not supposed to mean the Lord 
Chancellor—‘ and here I find letters which I par- 
ticularly wanted lying upon my desk now. I 
must put an end to this kind of thing. I must, 
indeed. If you like the outer office better say so 
at once, and you can go.” 

“T’ll think about it, Sir Rafilé.” 

“Think about it! What do you mean by think- 
ing about it? But I can’t talk about that now. 
I’m very busy and shall be here till hali-past 
seven. I suppose you can stay ?” 

** All night if you wish it, sir ” 

“Very well, that will do for the present. I 
wouldn’t have had these letters delayed for twenty 
pounds,” 

**T don’t suppose @t would have mattered one 
straw if both of them remained unopened till 
next week.” 

This last speech, however, was not made aloud 
to Sir Raffle, but by Johnny to himself in the soli- 
tude of his own room. 

Very soon that he went away, Sir Raffle dis- 
covered that one of the letters in question 
required his immediate return to the West End. 

“T have changed my mind abont staying. I 
shan’t stay now. I should have done if these 
letters had reached me as they ought.” 

**Then I suppose I can go?” 

‘You can do as you like about that,” said Sir 
Raffle. 

Eames did do as he liked, and went home, or to 
his club; and as he went he resolved that he 
would put an end, and at once, to the present 
trouble of his life. Lily Dale should aceept him 
or reject him ; and, taking cither the one or the 
other alternative, she should hear a bit of his 
mind plainly spoken, 





OUR ARTIST’S ACCOUNT OF 
AMERICA, 


Dear L : I see by the papers to-day, 
that we have reccived from the Czar ali Russian America, 
if we will pay seven millions; and as I’ve been “thar,” 
[ suppose that a few slight sketches will do to give you 
a true end reliable view of what a cheap bargain tic 
purchase will be. They call it a desert of ice and of 
snow, but if, my dear L—-, you will listen to me, and 
look at these sketches which I give beiow, you will sce 
tat the traveler never is quite clone as he travels, by 


day or by night. For the natives press round him with 


RUSSIAN 











TRAVELING IN COMPANY. 

kindest intent, and eager to show their hospitable bent. 
They would share hin: among them, if they only could, 
80 anxious and cager are they for his good. And even 
when sleighing they run on nis wack, and would almost 





SLEIGHING OR BEING SLAIN. 





use force to make him turn back. A trip through this 
| country affords, as you'll see, tie chance for exjoying 

great variety of manners and customs: of things strange 
| and new; for exampie, just look at this little view of a 





A CROWDED THOROUGHFARE. 


thronged thoroughfare, and you'll see ata glance that 
their ways are not quite those prevailing in Fran 
while this sketch of a fourishing village also will serve 


cellor’—when Sir Raffle spoke officially of the | 











A FLOURISHING VILLAGE. 


ticir different customs to show; while here stil! again 
is a fortified town, with their winter amusements, and 
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A FORTIFIED TOWN. 


how they come down the steepest of hills, o’er the 
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ON THE DOWNS, 


slippery ice, with a safety and ease which makes the 
‘evice one we should adop: when the season’s pro- 
pitious, since the speed is quite fair and the feeling de- 
ticious. For a residence too the couatry affords some 
charins which my sketches show better than words. 
or example, astronomers here may enjoy observations 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Waar paper has the largest circulation ?— 
Counterfeit fiity cent currency. 


Punou says it is dreadful to hear of a child, 
only one month old, taking to the bottle. 


A counTRY boy, having heard of @ailors 
heaving up anchors, wanted to know if it was sea-sick- 
nees that made them do it. , 


Tne recent marriage cf Mr. Day with Miss 
Ficld presents this singular anomaly, that although he 
gained the fie'd, she won the day. 


Dr. Quitp’s query to some mer who looked 
blank—Did you grudge Crosby his replenished pockets 
because he had pict-ures ? . 

‘** Roy,” said a facetious farmer to his son, 
“‘we had a pretty hard day’s work yesterday, now let’s 
have a game of chopping wood.”’ 


A Yanrtr boasting of a visit which he had 
paid to the Queen, clinched his remarks by dec] -ring: 
‘IT should have been invited to stay to dinner, but it 
was wasbing day.” 

A Meruontst exhorter recently bewailing the 
coldness of his flock in religious matters, said very 
eurtly that the church members of late attended too 


, much to the conversion of seven-thirties. 


six months at a time, ner fear the advent of the sun to | 





THE ASTRONOMERS’ PARADISE. 


annoy, as he does in the temperate clime, while the 
lovers of nature have also the chance to see her in moods 
which can’t but enhance their delight, since the sight 
of the pole in this plight will certainly be quite a rarity, 
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THE NORTH POLE IN ITS SUMMER DRESS. 


if, when these Russian lands pass to our hands, the 
pole will not lose its polarity. Seven millions 1 m sure 
very one must agree is cheap for a purchase like this. 
For in our hands it must come to be the genuine country 
of bliss. Suppose we pass the summer there? How 
do you think ’twoula do? I’m ready if you’il pay the 
bills. Yours truly, TURILD. 


A Gusutxa Wrrirer.—How blest must that 
paper be which possesses a penny-a-liner who can pro- 
duce such overpowering eloquence as the following, 
which we extract from a Welsh paper! After tho 
description of a wedding of some local note, which 
took place on the 7th inst., at Newcastle-Emlyn, the 
writer goes on to give vent to his wishes in the follow- 
ing brilliant style: ‘‘ May the torch this day ignited at 
the hymeneal altar continue to burn with constancy and 
love, not like the light of the glowworm, which emits 
its tiny, sparkling flame in the warm summer nights, 
but, when the chilly blast ot winter comes, hides its 
diminished head; nor the bobbing, bounding light of 
the ignis-fatuus, hovering over a treacherous bog, lead- 
ing its followers to certain grief; neither that of the 
fusty, spluttering Roman candle, which, burning with 
mighty fuss, sends out now and then a shooting star to 
mazg the wondering crowd, then with a crashiog bang 
expfodes, leaving the night in utter darkness; nor the 
light of the fizzing rocket rushing in rapid flight 
as if to pierce the utmost bounds of space, when lo! 
by its rapidity it soon consumes itself, and its last and 
strongest effort of progression bursts into bumerous 
beauteous forms of starlike grandeur, which soon aie, 
leaving a passing, pleasing recollection only, no sooner 
lost to sight than forgotten.”” Whatever becomes of the 
clowworm, the ignis-fatuus, the spluttering Roman 
candle, and the fizzing rocket, can there be harm in 
withing to the above writer a long life, so that when 
bis rocket, candle and other similes are exhausted, he 
pay go on producing others equally wonderful? 


Baron AnpERson once, in reply to a jury- 
man’s statement that he was deaf in one ear, ob- 
served: 

*« Then leave the box before the trial begins; for it is 
necessary that jurymen should hear both sides.’’ 


Ar one of the schools in Chicago the inspec- 
tor asked the children if they could give any text of 
Scriptures which forbade a man having two wives. One 
of the cuildren sagely quoted the text: “No man can 
have two masters.”’ 


In the burlesque of Mugby Junction occurs 
a conundrum which any bright girl can get off, to the 
discomfiture of any conceited spooney. 

““ Why, sir, are you like my opera-glass ?’ 

‘Because I can draw you out, see you through, and 
shut you up.”’ 


A HANDSOME young bride was observed to 
be in deep reflection on her wedding day One of her 
bridesmaids asked the subject of her meditation. 

**I was thinking,”’ she replied, ‘‘which of my old 
beaux I should marry if I should become a widow.” 


WHEN a man wants money or assistance, the 
world, as a rule, is very obliging and indulgent, and— 


' lets him want it. 


Tue wheel of fortune must have belonged 


| originally to an omnibus, for it is continually “‘ taking 
' up” and “putting down” people. 


Prersupices are like rats, and a man’s mind 
hke a trap; they get in easily, and then perhaps can’t 
get out at all. 


A man boasting in a company of iadies 


| {hat he had a very luguriant head of hair, a lady pres- 
| ent observed that it was owing to the mellowness of the 


soil, 


A BAcHELOR observed that he would marry, 
if certain of a wife perfectly goo1. A bystander begged 
lim to bespeak one, as none such were ready made, 


A Western editor wishes to know. whether 
the law recently enacted against the carrying of deadly 
weapons applies to doctors who carry pills in their 
pocket, 

An afflicted husband was returning from the 
funeral of his wife, when a friend asked how he was. 

“Well,” he said, pathetically, “I think I feel the 
better for that little walk.’’ 


Ir a wom.n does keep a secret, it is pretty 
suro to be with telling effect. 


Tur biggest liar in sacred history.—Goliath. 
A poc-ma is the maternal parent of puppies. 


Ir you visit a young woman, and you are 
won, and she is won, you will both be one. How 
strange ! 


A SCHOOLMASTER in Ohio advertises that he 
will keep Sunday-school twice a week—on Tuésdays 
and Saturdays. 

A ‘‘yaptes’ shoemaker” advertises himself 
as one of the luminaries of ‘‘ the Sole her System."’ 


THe man who ‘challenged contradiction” 
got into an awful fight, and was severely beaten. 


‘Tue child is father to the man.” Not in, 
variably; we have known it to be mother of the woman, 


Frve women are editors of papers in Iowa. 
Woman has some of her ‘‘ writes ’’ in that State. 


An advertisement says: ‘‘ Wanted, a female 
who has a knowledge of fitting boots of a good moral 
character.”’ 


Tuene is a firm in Elgin, Illinois, known as 
“Gray & Lunt.” Half the letters come to them di- 
rected to “ Lay & Gruut.’’ 


Wuar is the difference between a housewife 
and an editor? One sets articles to rights, and the 


other writes articles to set. 


A GENTLEMAN having occasion to call upon 
an authcr, found him in his study writing. He re- 
marked the great heat of the apartment, and said: 

“It is hot as an oven.” — 

“So it ought to be,” replied the author, ‘for it’s 
here I make my bread.’ 


A witty gentleman speaking of a friend who 
was prostrated by illness, remarked, that ‘he could 
hardly recover, since his constitution was all gone.” 

“If his constitution is all gone,”’ said a bystander, 
“I do not see how he lives at all.” 

“Oh,” responded the wag, ‘‘ho lives on the by- 


| laws.”’ 


‘* Coa is conl now,” said a coal merchant to 
a man who was remonstrating with him upon its high 
rice. 
a I am giad of that,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ for the last 
lot you sold me w.:s half stone,” 





Tue Belgian telegraph system is one of the 
best in the world, and many improvements which are 
in this country deemed impracticable are there in iull 
and perfect operation. In 1865 the tariff for all mes- 
sages of twenty words was reduced to the uniform rate 
of half afranc. A few particulars of the system may 
be interesting: All messages may be sent either direct 
from the nearest telegraph-office, or, if nearer to the 
sender, from any of the offices of deposit. The mos- 
sages are delivered, free of charge, to all places within 
a range of one mile and a quarter from the rec: iving- 
office. A tariff of one franc also exists for what are 
classed as “‘extraordinary”’ telegrams, the senders of 
which claim the right to have the receiver followed up 
to any place other than that indicated in the message, 
and also the power ot having copies of the telegram 
forwarded to any number of persons at the rate of nalf 
a franc for each copy. The reduction of the tariff was 
eminently successful; for whereas, in 1860, 80,000 in- 
land telegrams were sent, a total of 332,700 was reached 
in 1865, and the returns for the first six monthe of last 

| year show a still greater Corresponding increase, 
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The City of Corry, Pennsylvania. 

Tue city of Corry is one of the most remark- 
able instances of rapid growth that this country affords, 
Five years ago the site it now occupies was a wild forest, 
and now itis an incorporated city, with a population 
numbering over 8,000 persons, Its history is intimately 


W. H. L. SMITH, FIRST MAYOR OF CORRY. 


connected with that of its first Mayor, W. H. L. Smith, 
Eeq., whose portrait we also give in this issue, and the 
main acts in whose life are as follows: Mr. Smith was 
born in Lowell, Vermont, then a remote frontier settle. 
ment, im 1824. In 1833 his family removed to Lowell, 
Maesachusetts, where he remained until he entered 
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Dartmouth College, at Hanover, New Hampshire, where , of Corry, and commenced clearing away the forest, for 


he graduated in 1845. Entering, then, the Dane Law 
School, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, he went through 


the purpose of building the Downer Oil Works, which 


| were completed and commenced manufacturing in 1863, 


the course of legal study, graduating in 1848, and settling The town, being at the end of the Oil Creek Railroad, 





PUBLIC SCHOOL-HOUSE, AT CORRY, PA. 


in Boston, where he remained in the practice of his 
profession until 1860. Having then formed a business 
connection with Mr. Downer, of Boston, he became in- 


terested in the manufacture of coal and petroleum oils, | 


and in September, 1861, removed to the site of the city 
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VIEW OF FIRST AVENUE, 


| and at the junction of the Pennsylvania and the Atlantic 
| and Great Western Railways, commenced to increase 
with great rapidity, so that during the winter of 1865-6 
a city charter was granted it by the State Legislature, 
' and in March, 1866, |Mr. Smith was elected the first 
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Mayor. This honor was most appropriately his due, 
since the town had grown up around him, and its in- 
crease and importance was in no small measure due to 
his own personal exertions. Besides the general view of 


INDIAN SKULL FOUND AT CORRY. 


the city, we give also views of First avenue and Main 
street, which are two of the principal thoroughfares of 
Corry, and also the picture of the public school-house, 
the peculiarly national institution of this country, and 
to which, more than anything else, we are indebted for 
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PootocrarH By A. B. Stresprns, Corry, Penn. 
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the intelligent enterprise so characteristic of the United | purposes any one might be considered a gentleman who 


States, and of which such astonishing growths as that 
of Corry itself are the result. It is suggestive to find a 
public school upon the ground which but a few years 
before was occupied by the forest. The skull, of which 
we also give a picture, was one of seven which were 
found together, placed in a row, by W. Ober, while 
excavating for his cellar. They were found about ten 
inches below the surface, and are supposed to be the 
remains of some of the aboriginal Indians, The prin- 
cipal support of Corry is the manufacture of oil, and 
the growth of the city is a striking proof of the wonder- 
ful increase of this new branch of industry. 








What Makes a Gentleman. 


Waar isa gentleman? Whois a gentleman? 
I pause for areply. Of course there will be at once as 
many score thousand answers, indignant, sarcastic, ex- 
planatory and argumentative, to my queries as there 
are readers to this article. But I must repeat them 
nevertheless. ‘* What is a gentleman? and who, if you 
please, has a right to be considered one ?” 

Maginn once, discussing the vexed question, quoted 


an Irish authority, who laid it down that for dueling | 
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wore a clean shirt once a week. The present genera- 
tion is more fastidious, and would not be satisfied with 
such a standard of gentility. The Byronic idea of a 
gentleman we are all familiar with: small hands and 
feet, a high forebead (warranted alabaster), curly hair, 
and a fine taste for hock and soda-water in the morning; 
but when we find a being so endowed squabbling with 
his wife, recommending Mr. Grimaldi the clown to 
take soy with his apple-tart, and composing a scurrile 
poem under the inspiration of diluted gin and not hock, 
one begins to doubt somewhat of the correctness of the 
Byronic theory. It is plain, Iam afraid, that manners 
have little to €o with making a gentleman—in the 
world’s sense of the term, 


The Plantagenets ate their meals with their fingers, 
slept on straw, and did not use pocket-handkerchiefs; 
and Charlemagne, not being able to write, was com- 
pelled to dip the forefinger of his glove in ink and 
smear it over the parchment, when it was necessary 
that the imperial sign-manual should be affixed to an 
edict. Imagine “Carolus Magnus p4 his mark!” The 





best-bred men of modern times have often been of the 
most plebeian extraction, The French Duke de Noailles- 
Noailles confessed that the dancing-master Vestris, if | 
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his demeanor was to be taken as a criferion, was the 
most polished gentleman he ever saw; whereas, per 
contra, read what St. Simon has to say of the bearish 
and brutish manners of the great Dukes and Peers of 
his time. 


Brummell, the pattern of English patricians, was the 
son of a petty lodging-house keeper, and the grandson 
of a menial servant—if he ever had a grandfather at all. 
Again, as to appearance. Take down your Lavater’s 
Physiognomy, and, placing yonr hand over the names 
appended to the portraits, just strive by guess-work to 
determine who are the nobly-descended and who the 
base-born in that long panorama of faces. Long odds 
may be laid that when you come to remove your hand, 
you will discover that this eagle-nosed, lofty-browed 
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worthy, who by his countenance should be of the bluest | 
blood of Castile, is the son of a cobbler, and that this | 


bull-necked, snub-nosed, 
looking fellow is a grandee of a hundred quarterings, 
or a prince of an imperial house. Now, do you think I 
am about to launch into some hotly democratic invec- 
tive against the folly and fallacy of claims of long de- 
scent; that I am about to quote the “ grand old gardener 
and his wife;’’ or ask, with Wat Tyler’s crew, who was 
a*gentleman;when the gardener delved and his wife 
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ViEW OF MAIN STREET, CURRY, 


thick-lipped, clod-hopping- | 


| clods for twice five hundred years. 


| 





span; or chuckle over the ambassador-poet’s proposed 
epitaph: 
** Ladies and gentles, by your leave, 
Here lies the body ot Matthew Prior; 
The son of Adam and of Eve: 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher ?”’ 


No: I have not any wish to attempt sarcasm either one 
way or the other—either about “tenth transmitters of 
foolish faces,’’ or poor varlets whose blood ‘has crept 
through scoundrels ever since the Flood.” Blood, 
quotha! If Iam pricked, will not my veins yield the 
life current; and if I choose to wear blue spectacles, 
may I not declfre it to be the real tap—the genuine 
sangre azul? Blood, forsooth! What are your two- 
penny-halfpenny Howards and Percys to my aneestry 
—to yours, my descendant of five hundred cattle lifters 
—to yours, Fitz Bogie designed of Macgillicuddy; tb 
yours, M. de Sidonia, who carry three trumpets proper 
in memory of your ancestor who helped to blow the 
walls of Jericho down? and what are all our boastings 
of ancient descent compared with those cf the Chuggs 
of Suffolk, who have held the plow and cracked the 
Let us all be pfoud 
of our progenitors, and think ourselves each and sever- 
ally the very finest gentlemen that ever stepped; and 
when a rude person says, “‘ Sir, youaze no gentleman,”’ 
let us answer him, “Sir, you are no judge,” 
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ON GUARD. 


You see this dog I fondle here, 

Whose shaggy hairs my hands caress, 
Who, knowing he is held so dear 
. Lays his rough head upon my dress ? 


You think his face intelligent, 

And thoughtful those great eyes of his ? 
J think his very tongue was meant 

Some bleeding hand or side to kiss! 


With me he lives, and with the child 
Whose life no father’s care will feel ; 
You’d inardly fancy eyes as mild 
Had ever glared on flashing stecl. 


Brave body-guard of him for whom 
My tears fall hot at eve and morn, 

Strong have you stood through sword and bomb, 
And seen a thousand round you torn! 


Come here, old head! lay down again! 
There lingers g’er you yet his breath! 
His arm still holds you fast as when 
It held you in the ranks of Death! 


Not less are brave whom chance of war 
May save alike from fire and sheil ; 
How brave you whom I fondle are 
None but the dead in Christ shall tell! 


But this I know—when cursé 1 hand 
Struck down at once his life and mine, 
How you, who, faithful, watched him stand 
Where in the sun swords brightest shine— 


Saw at the last his life go down, 
As in the chill of eve you lay 

At his dead side! You have your crown, 
Another rests on him to-day! 


On guard in life, in death on guard, 

And stained with many a crimson streak, 
Good faithful dog, you listen hard! 

You know, I’m sure, of whom I speak! 


Down, down! You heard a noise, you thought 
Some harm or ill to me would come ?— ' 
No fear, old friend! this—dearly bought— 
For me and for my child is home! 


So stay with me, if stay you will; 
Unpensioned, not unloved! your head 
Rest on me so !—when all was still 
You thus sat watching o’er your dead! 


HEART EXPERIENCES. 


A neat, nicely-furnished sitting-room, whose 
every arrangement bespoke the presence of wealth 
and refinement. The occupant, a sweet-faced, 
lively little woman, whose earnest gray eyes and 
broad, low brow denoted unusual intellectual 
strength and vigor. One glance would be suffi- 
cient to discover that the lady was in an extremely 
nervous state, for the beautiful eyes were heavy 








with unshed tears, and the white taper fingers | 


trembled as they drew together large holes and 
small holes in innumerable pairs of stockings— 
stockings for tiny feet—hose of larger size for 
some six-footer of the masculine gender, several 
articles of wearing apparel, including buttonless 
shirts and baby toggery, whose little tucks and 
bands had been heedlessly torn in the washing 
and ironing process, madé up a sum total of vexa- 
tion which was quite sufficient to try the nerves of 
a much stronger woman than was this pale-faced, 
delicate little flower. 

Minnie Radcliffe had embarked on the sea of 
matrimony at the early age of cighteen, and now at 
ewenty found herself the mother ofa peevish, sickly 
infant of some nine or ten months, and although 
the family was small, consisting only of her 
husband, herself and baby, and one servant 
(whose slovenly inefficiency was the cause of 
much disconragements), yet she found her time 
entirely taken up with domestic duties by day 
and the care of the fretful infant by night. Her 
husband, the type of an extremely large class of 
marricd men, forgot to sympathize with her ; and 
she felt this pleasant June afternoon, as she bent 
her head over the accumulated pile of darning 
and mending, that life had very little for her, and 
that matrimony had transformed her into a mere 
household drudge, which she knew was as damag. 
ing to soul as to body. There is no doubt that a 
certain amount of domestic labor is not only ser. 
viceable for females, but really of the greatest 
importance to health and beauty, and this 
Mimnie perfectly comprehended; but this inces- 
sant care and toil, these busy days and restless 
nights, she felt sure were searing deep furrows 
in heart and soul, and leaving a most unmistak- 
able impress on countenance and expression. 

The little French clock on the mantel chimed 
the hour of six, and hastily laying aside thimble 
and needle, she descended to the kitchen to seo 
what progress Bridget had made in the culinary 
department, 

Half-past six was the dinner hour, and Minnie 
glanced with dismay at the unwashed lunch- 
dishes, the unswept dining-room, with its win- 
dows and blinds stretched wide open, and swarms 
of flies buzzing around, all over the delicate satin 
paper, which Minnie had taken so much pride in; 
and her tone was anything but plcasant as she 
accosted Bridget with: 

“* What in the world are you doing, Bridget?” 

“Peeling peas, ma’am,” replied the graduate 
of Erin, without changing countenance, 

“Preparing peas at this time? They should 


have been boiling half an hour ago ; Bridget, you 
know beiter than this ; leave them this instant.” 
“But didn’t the ‘ boss’ send them home, and 
didn’t he say to bile a good many? for you know, 
ma’am, yourself, that he is uncommon fond of 
” 


peas 


“I can’t help what he said. It is your fault 
| that hoe does not have them, and I shall not fail to 
tell him so, Now sweep and dust this dining- 
room ;” and Minnie made a desperate attack 
upon the flies with a long feather duster, and in 
2 few moments chaos was reduced to order. 
Mivnie had just commenced to pick over the 
strawberries, when the sound of Master Radcliffe’s 
sturdy cry was wafted to her ears, for in whatever 
other part of his little frame sickness and weak- 
ness might be located, it was quite evident that 
his lungs had no share in the disease. So with 
innumerable cautions to Bridget, and bidding her 
make all possible dispatch, she hurried up-stairs 
just in time to find Arthur bending over the scream- 
ing infant, who had precipitated himself over the 
foot of his crib, and now with a bump on his fore- 
head was receiving the sympathy of his paternal 
| parent, after this wise : 

“Did mamma, naughty mamma, go and leave 
papa’s baby to kill his little self? How came you, 
Minnie, to leave this child alone for a moment? 
Oh! papa will have to stay home from the store 
all the time to keep his little darling from, break- 
ing his neck. Do you think I had better go for 
the doctor, Minnie ?” 

“‘T think you have made a simpleton of your- 
scif quite long enough. Come here, dear,” and 
she took the baby from its father’s arms, and 
after bathing the contusion a few moments in cold 
water, was rewarded by a cessation of screams. 

**What’s the matter, Minnie, that there is no 
hot water?” inquired Arthur, emerging from the 
bath-room with an expression of ugliness on his 
face, which did not have the effect of making his 

| wite a particle more amiable. 
| “For the best of reasons, Mr. Radcliffe. The 
lining of the range is in such a state that I ordered 
Bridget not to make another fire until it was fixed. 
You were notified of the fact-a week ago!” and 
| Minnie gave her little head a toss one side, which 
| expressed plainer than words could that she was 
| all ready for battle. 
| ** How the d—— can a fellow remember every- 
| thing ?” and Arthur went back to the bath-room, 
| and after a gocd flounce in the clear cold water, 
|came out considerably cooled dwn, and as a 
| natural consequence, much better-natured. Not 
so with Minni@ She had nursed her anger, and 
kept it warm. 

Little scenes of this kind had got to be of almost 
daily occurrence, and the inexperienced wife felt 
that miseries and unkindness were constantly ac- 
cunulating, and looked down into her own heart 
there to see that love was drying out, leaving 
nothing but the ashes of the past to remind her 
of afiection’s presenco. Constant bickerings, fault- 
findings, little unmanly injustices like this of the 
afternoon, had come to be not the exception but 
the rule, and Minnie saw very litt!e reason to hope 
for a better state of affairs ; for what with nervous 
weakness on her own part, brought about by 
heart-aches, and loss of sleep, she had long since 
ceased to govern her own temper ; and so in this 

; most unnatural but extremely common relation, 
| stood this young married couple. 

| The dinner-bell rang, and the trio descended to 
the dining-room, there to find meat miserably 
cooked, potatoes watery, biscuit heavy, and 
scarcely anything catable but a pudding, which 
Minnie had herself made in the morning, and the 
luscious strawberries, which, however, were not 
arranged very temptingly, owing to the interrup- 
tion Master Radcliffe had made. 

Arthur said but little, for he saw by the flash of 

Minnie’s eye that her temper was up, and know- 
ing his side was the weakest, wisely refrained 
from an encounter. 
- This evening had been set apart for a visit to 
an old school-friend, whom Minnie had not seen 
for a long time, and Arthur had promised to ac- 
company her. So, directly after dinner she com- 
menced making preparations, 

“What are you dressing up so for, Minnie? 
Expect company ?” 

**Ts it possible, Arthur Radcliffe, that you have 
forgotten that we were to go to Mira Arnold’s 
this evening-?” 

** Why, to; to-night isn’t Thursday night, is it ? 
Well, I declare, so it is ; but the fact is, Minnie, 
we shall havo to postpone this till to-morrow even- 
ing, for I promised Van Vlick to come up to Lodge 
and help him work the third degree to-night. By 
George, it is deucedly hot to put the poor fellows 
through, but I expect we shall have some rich 
| fun.” 

**AndIam to be disappointed again, just for 
that stupid old masonry. How dare you treat me 
so, Arthur Radcliffe? How dare you? I wish I 
was dead,” and the tired, heart-broken woman 
burst into a fit of passionate weeping. 

** Another scene. D——nit, howT do hate such 
foolishness,” and without another word Monsieur 
Radcliffe stalked from the apartment—down-stairs 
—slgmming the street door enough to take it off 
its gcs. - 

S86 the wecks passed on, the breach growing 
constantly wider, and no effort made on either 
side to bridge it over. 

The baby’s health did not improve. He seemed 
to grow more nervous and restless, and less in- 
clined to sleep. So Minnie’s physical health di- 
minished accordingly, and the weight on her 
spirits kept her constantly depressed and morbid. 
Arthur did not notice those premonitary symp- 
toms. Business and pleasure outside, fault-find- 
ing and sulks at home, occupied all his time, and 








Minnie gave herself up to the care of her baby, | 


and tried to forget her husband’s existence. 

One night Arthur was awakened from a deep 
sieep by a shrick from his wife, and, hastily rising, 
tound that the infant was in convulsions, Their 
physician was summoned, and the case imme- 
diately pronounced hopeless; and, sure enough, 
the little sufferer lingered only a few hours, and, 
more dead than alive, Minnie was borne away to 
her chamber. 

In vain did Arthur endeavor to comfort her : she 
loathed him, and told him so. By bis persistent con- 
| duct that nothing serious was the matter, he had 


| destroyed the last hope of the child’s life ; and by 
his neglect and unkindness had entirely alienated 
her heart from him. 

They followed the remains to the grave without 
speaking, and the next day Arthur went to busi- 
ness as usual, and returned at night to a desolate 
home—no wife—no baby. Minnie had flown and 
left no trace of her disappearance. A little note 
was pinned to the cushion: 


** AnTHUR—I have occupied the position of un- 
loved wife long enough, therefore I leave you, 
taking with me my own and baby’s wardrobe. 

** MINNIE.” 


**Good God !” burst from the lips of the agonized 
man, “what a wretch I have been!” as the full 
knowledge of his past conduct and present conse- 
quences suddenly awakened his long-slumbering 
conscience. ‘Oh, Father in Heaven, where shall 
I find her?” But Deity gave no answer. 

He visited all her relations, but they had not 
seen her. Detectives were engaged, policemen 
privately put upon the track, but weeks passed on 
and the almost frantic man,had as yet gained no 
information. 


4 Sailor’s Expioit. 


On the 30th of August, 1841, the brig Sea-Witch, 
| & Brazil trader, arrived off Rio Janeiro, and was 
immediately put in quarantine. 

Jack Ford, a genial, reckless Irishman, was on 
the midnight waich on that eventful night. The 
weather was clear and beautiful, the sky perfectly 
studded with stars, and the glassy surface of the 
sea was only disturbed by that long, heaving 
swell, which is seen when there is not a capful of 
air in the atmosphere, and which seems like the 
breathing of the great deep. 

Jack stood leaning over the forecastle nettings, 
occasionally looking up at the brilliant sky, and 
then down at the ocean, which was but its heaving 
counterpart. Away up the bay, beyond tke Pas 
d’Assucar, the lights of the city gleamed, and the 
hum of the thronging multitudes was borne faintly 
across the water. Behind him, sky, ocean and 
darkness mingled, 

All at once, as he cast his eye toward shore, ho 
saw a canoe put off from land and paddle rapidly 
out inthe bay. The obscurity prevented his as- 
certaining the number it contained, but he was 





Weeks rolled into months, and finally a whole 
year had passed since Minnic lett her busband’s 


his former handsome self, wandered around in 
unfrequented places, and paid out fabulous sims 
of money for time which had been employed for 
him, but had never been productive of the least 
benefit, 

There was to be an examination at one of our 
up-tewn public schools, and Arthur received a 
note from one of the detectives, asking him to 
meet him there at such a day and hour. Wonder- 
ing what it could mean, and if any tidings had 
been gained of Minnie, he presented himself 
punctually at the time, and was given an obscure 
seat in the hall, where he could sce all without 
being observed himself. 

A little figure, clad in black, with hair pushed 
plainly back from her pale, intellectual brow, 


examination of her pupils, a class of young ladies, 
ranging from fourteen to eighteen years of age. 

Arthur’s heart almost stood still ; for there was 
his darling alive and well, and he hid his face and 
groaned to think that she no longer loved him, 
and most probably would persist in remaining 
away from him. How should he again win her? 
Would she ever forgive him? These and ten 
thousand similar questions ran through his brain 
with the velocity of lightning. He eagerly watched 
her every motion, drank in every word; but no 
shadow of a smile flitted over her face, and he 
knew that sorrow and grief were gnawing at her 
heart-strings. ; 

The exercises were over, and Arthur and his 
friend waited at a safe distance for her to come 
out, and then followed her to her residence, which 
Arthur recognized as the dwelling of a favorite 
aunt of Minnie’s. 

“ There is probably nothing more that I can do 
for you,” said the detective, shaking him cordially 
by the hand ; ‘“‘but may you meet with success is 
my earnest desire—and I really think you will.” 

With awildly-beating heart Arthur rang the bell. 
and inquired for Mrs. Claverie, and was shown 
into the parlor to await for her coming down. 
The first thing that met his eyes was a portrait of 
his baby, perfect and life-like, which Minnie must 
have painted from a photograph. The fountains 
of grief were unlocked; and when Mrs, Claveric 
entered, it was tosee a strange gentleman sobbing 
aloud before the picture of Minnie’s baby. A sus- 
picion of the truth flashed across her mind, and 
advancing to his side, she laid her hand kindly on 
his arm. 

“Oh, Auntie Claverie, what shall I do?” 

This was all the poor fellow could say. 

‘You have sinned, suffered, and, let us hope, 
repented. Don’t take it so hard, dear ; perhaps a 
reconciliation can be effected.” 

** But Minnie, my darling wife, how shall I ever 
make her understand how terribly I have suffered, 
and how truly repentant for all my past harsh- 
ness and injustice? Tell me what to do, auntie.” 

Just at this moment the little dark-robed figure 
glided in, and, seeing her aunt engaged in earnest 
confidential consultation with a gentleman, was 
about to withdraw, when Arthur caught a glimpse 
of her, and with a bound stood before her, 

‘Oh, Minnie—my wife—for God’s sake, don’t 
run away from me again. Come to my arms, 
' dear,” and he extended wide the once coveted 
retreat, but Minnie stood without stirring a 
muscle, like one in a dream. “ You will not? Oh, 
Minnie, my darling, I have wandered up and down 
the earth with but one thought—one desire—that 
you might be restored to me, But, Minnie, if you 
refuse my love and my shelter, in the memory of 
our mutual love—at baby—say that you forgive 
me.” 

The little figure crept nearer, and laying her 
head upon his bosom, softly said : 

“The fault was not all on your side, dear. I, 
too, have been to blame ; but my great loss alfhost 
drove me insane. I forgive you everything; can 
you forgive me my heartlessness ?” 

*“T have nothing to forgive. My own inatten- 
tion, fault-finding, and want of sympathy pro- 
duced this result. You forgive me, Minnie; can 
you do any more than that?” and Arthur’s voice 
sunk to a whispered entreaty, and Minnie clung 
closer to his bosom. 

“Yes, Arthur, I can love you more than ever. 
| May I go home with you?” 

“Yes, Minnie ¢ our home is just as you left it.” 
And, amid smiles and tears, and Aunt Claverie’s 
| congratulations, Arthur and Minnie drove home, 
| reunited, and with an experience which was of 
more value than any other discipline could possi- 
bly have been. Let us hope that, hereafter, un- 
kindness may be a stranger to both of them. 











Tue island of Mitylene is said to have been 
ruined by an earthquake, which destroyed multitudes 


of its inhabitants, but no details have as yet reached us. | 


house, and Arthur, pale and careworn, a wreck of | 


stepped on to the platform and commenced the | 


| sure there were several. While he was watching 
it, it halted, and he heard a moan of pain. 

Instantly every sense was on the alert. He 
heard them mutter comething, and the next mo- 
ment alight bundle was thrown overboard and 
| sank out of sight. This done, the canoe turned, 

and rapidly approaching the shore, the inmates 

as speedily disappeared, 

Jack’s eyes were upon the spot where the bundle 

sank, and when, a moment later, he saw it rise to 
| the surface, and heard a gurgling moan, his sus- 

picions of attempted murder were confirmed. 
| The tide was running out very rapidly, and as 

the bundle was floating by the ship, he did not 
hesitate to leap overboard after it. He was soon 
enabled to secure the drowning person, which 
| proved to be a little girl not more than fifteen 
years of age. 

Jack sustained her on the surface, until his 
| shouts awakened the captein, and a boat was 
| brought to his relief. Upon taking her aboard, 
| her sobs and lamentations were so heart-melting 
that the captain consented that her rescucr might 
take her ashore, although in doing so, from a ves- 
sel in quarantine, he committed a serious crime, 
which in Brazil is punished by long and severe 
labor in the mines. 

Jack, however, although told of the penalty, 
did not hesitate a moment. He started ashore in 
a small boat, and shortly after restored her to her 
mother, who was a wealthy and titled lady. He 
reached the house, which was at no great distance 
from the sea, just before daylight, without mo- 
lestation from the police. 

The young girl had been seized by negroes, 
within a hundred yards of her mother’s mansion, 
She was gagged and robbed of her necklace, 
bracelets, rings, &c., and for fear of detection the 
black ruftians determined to throw her into the 
sea. She had swooned when in their hands, which 
fact accounted for the absence of any wounds 
upon her person. 

And now this adventure assumed a phase which, 
were it not strictly true, we should hesitate to ask © 
our readers to believe. 

Jack Ford was arrested by the police as an ac- 
complice of the negroes, and held for cxamina- 
tion, It being proved that he belonged to a 
vessel that had just entered quarantine, the 
charge was disproved, and he was about to start 
again forhis ship, when he was arrested for the 
crime of cruising ashore from a vessel in the 
quarantine. 

Despite the praiseworthy circumstances, which 
were known to the authorities, Jack was tried; 
and as he could do nothing but plead guilty, he 
was sentenced to ten years’ hard labor in the 
diamond mines, as the penalty for saving the life 
of one of the nobility! 

The indignant officers of the ship could do 
nothing, and the next day Jack Ford was chained 
to a lot of negroes, and started for the distant 
diamond mines of Brazil. 

The way was very long, leading through a 
tropical country, over burning plains, reptile- 
infested forests, and difficult mountains. They 
were many days in making the journey, and Jack 
often fainted by the wayside, but his merciless 
masters hurried him forward. What mattered it 
to them if the negroes had attempted murder 
and this Irishman had risked his life to save their 
victim! What cared they if he was one of the 
most jovial-hearted of men and his great heart 
seemed to entertain no ill-will toward those who 
had so unjustly sentenced him for his gallant 
deed! It was their business to get forward as 
fast as possible, aud that they did without 
thought of the poor beings under their charge. 

The journey to the mines, as we have said, was 
a terrible one. At night when Jack lay upon his 
back, looking up at the stars, and reflecting upon 
his sad fate, he more than once made the attempt 
to escape. But he was so securely bound that it 
was useless. Had he been free, he would have 
darted away in the mountains and perished 
before he would have allowed himself to be re- 
captured. He knew too well what ten years of 
labor in the diamond mines meant, 

But, like a true philosopher, when they came in 
sight of the mines, and he saw that his doom was 
sealed, he gave over, and went cheerfully to 
work, 

Jack had hardly got settled in the mines, when 
he mastered the Portuguese language, and at 
once became the favorite among the keepers of 
the convicts. His ready wit, his songs and jokes, 
enlivened many a dreary hour, and the governor 
himself came to look upon him with such favor 
that he allowed him many privileges not accorded 
to other convicts. His ifmpudent humor was no 
respecter of persons. 

“ Why, Jack,” said the governor one day, “ how 
is it you are aiways so cheerful and in such good 
spirits ?” 
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** And what the devil is the use of baing other- 
wise ?”” 

“That is philosophy truly, but do you not be- 
come gloomy when you contemplate the time you 
have to remain here ?” 

“Isn't the time less, your honor, than it was 
ever before? Doesn't avery brith { draw, make it 
just so much less? Begogah, it’s only a little 
rising of nine years that I have to shtay, and that 
is altogither too shlight to look upon the pleasant 
countenance of your honor, God biess your soul !” 

The governor would laugh and tell Jack he 
“*blarneyed ” too much, while the Irishman would 
wax wrathful and take himself off, to all appear- 
ance in high dudgeon. 

A favorite occupation of Jack’s was to climb a 
certain palm-tree that grew near the mines, for 
the purpose, as he expressed it, of getting a 
mouthful of fresh air. 

When I’m up that tree,” said he, “it seems 


as if I were at the mast-head of the Saa-Witch ; | 


but she’ll niver sa the iikes of Jack Ford at her 
foretop again.” 

It was rather curious that Jack always climbed 
the same palm. He was never known to ascend 
any of the other trees that grew near at hand. 
He generally remained about half an hour, and 
always sat on precisely the same limb. This, how- 
ever,-would have aroused no curiosity had it been 


observed ; but Jack Ford had an object in doing | 


this, which was a great object, and which no living 
soul in or about the mines ever suspected for a 
moment. 

. Time rolled on and Jack steadily grew in favor 
with those that were placed over him; his cheer- 
tul deportment, his ready acquiescence in all the 
rules and regulations, the honesty that he dis- 
played at all times, were traits which could not 


fail to command the respect and consideration of | 


the governor and those in authority. 


At the termination of six years Jack himself was | 


appointed overscer. This was a most important 


promotion, for it elevated his condition, made him | 
comfortable, and commanded the respect of the | 


hundreds around him. 

Shortly after this Jack was married to a hand- 
some native, whose parents were tolerably wealthy, 
and resided about a dozen miles from his place of 
confinement, It might now be supposed that he 
was happy and contented, and so he seemed to 
all; the obedience and faithfulness that he had 
shown from the beginning had brought their re- 
ward, and many a man in his position would have 
been willing to remain forever in his position. 

But Jack never forgot that he was a convict, 
the worst kind of slave—that his body belonged 
to another for a period of ten years. Should these 
years pass and find him settled down in this place, 
he felt that he could never grow out of the sensa- 
tion of suffering a penance for his crime. 

As his years of banishment slowly drew to a 
close, he began picturing to his wife the glorious 
country that lay to the north of them. Jack had 
a father and mother in “‘ Ameriky,” and thither 
his heart turned, as does tliat of a wanderer to his 
home. He filled his partner with the most glow- 
ing pictures of the wea!th and freedom that existed 
in this highly favored land. She drank all in as 
eagerly as the child swallows the wonderful ghost 
and fairy stories, and agreed to bear him com- 
pany. 

Even when married, and his leisure was so ar- 
dentiy devoted to his wife, Jack rarely, if ever, 
missed climbing into his favorite tree for the 
purpose of getting his breath of fresh air. He 
generally remained in this place for a half hour, 
and then descended and spent the remainder of 
his time with his wife. 

Right, nine, ten years passed on, and Jack found 
one day that he had been just ten years at work 
in the diamiond mines; he had served out his 
full term, and was now free to go whithersoever 
he pleased. 

When the time came to start for Rio Janeiro, 
his wife held back. Jack inquired the reason. 

**We are poor ; how shall we get home to Ame- 
rica ?”’ 

‘Never mind, me leddy,” replied the Irishman, 
in a most significant tone, ‘‘ maybe I ain’t as poor 
as you think I baas.” 

She asked an explanation, 

‘Did Jack Ford ever desave yees ?” 

She contessed that he had not. 

“Then thrust him in this matter, and ye’ll find 
when yees gits to Ameriky that there’ll be mighty 
few with more goold than Misthur Ford,” 

He would not give any further explanation, but 
reiterated that he had abundance of wealth, as 
she would discover in due time. Knowing him as 
well as she did, she could not disbelieve him, and 
bidding her parents good-by, they started for 
Rio. 

Precisely how this mysterious wealth of Jack 
Ford’s had been obtained, it would be extremely 
difficult to imagine. As to stealing the diamonds, 
it would have required a genius to do that. The 
convicts are searched and physicked in every pos- 
sible way to prevent the concealment of the pre- 
cious gems about or within their bodies, Indeed 
Jack declared that he took enough physic during 
the last‘weck of his stay to last him the remain 
der of his life. 

Our hero’s conduct during the ten years of his 


service at the mines had been so meritorious and | 
pleasing to those in authority, that the govern- | 


ment furnished him mules for both himself and 
wife to return to Rio, 

On the day of their departure, just as they were 
about to start, Jack declared he would have a 
shillalah from his favorite tree. “Just to kape 
away the witches, or larrup the lazy mules, as it 
may be wanted.” 

Accordingly he climbed to the top, cut the limb 
to suit him, which he trimmed, and off started the 
happy pair for the emporium of South America, 

The distance of the diamond mines from Rio 
Janciro is about six hundred miles, and the route, 
as we have already shown, was a most trying one 
to the convicts. Dut Jack returned in a far more 
comfortable manner, physical and mental, than 


| he went. Then he was scourged, bound, and on 
foot to punishment; now he was riding beside 
| his wite to freedom—and he was carrying a mo- 
mentous secret with him! 
| One night, when passing through the moun- 
tains, Jack lay down to sleep in his tent, which 
| had been cast near a high cliff. Something oc- 
| curred to alarm the guard in the night, and in 
| his excitement, one of them caught up Jack’s staff 
| and flung it atthe spot where the. animal was 
supposed to be. Whatever it was, it did not dis- 


turb them any further, and all lay down to slum- 


ber again. 
When certain all around him were asleep, our 


| hero crept stealthily forth, made his way to the | 
spot where the animal was supposed to have been, | 


and there he searched for over three hours for his 

coveted stick. When, at length, it was secured, 
| ho stole back again to slumber, and slept with the 
thing in his arms until morning. 

At intervals his wife would endeavor to ascer- 
tain the grounds for h's assertion of vast wealth, 
: but he always put her off. 

** Arrah, my dear, can’t yees be aisy. It’s me- 
self that yees know would be the last one to de- 
save yecs. I tell yees nothing but the gospel 
truth, as ye’ll larn whin yees raiches R'o.” 

This was generally followed by a rousing smack, 
and the wife was fain to give over her entreatics, 

Finally Rio Janeiro was reached, and Jack, after 
taking up his quarters at a hotel, proceeded at 
once to hunt a passage homeward. As he went 
down to the bay, he was struck dumb with amaze- 
ment and joy to see the identical Sea-Witch lying 
there, looking just as she did ten years before, 
when he had bidden, as he believed, an eternal 
farewell to her deck. 

Jack rubbed his eyes and could hardly credit 
his senses. But she was there—there was no de- 

| hying that, and with a heart surcharged with 
emotion, he engaged a waterman to row him out 
to #t, When he reached the deck, the first man 
with whom he shook hands was his old captain 
and mate. These were the only acquaintances 
| that remained. 
The officers were indeed glad to meet Jack, and 
| when they assured him that they were to sail on 
the morrow for New York, it need scarcely be said 
that passage was engaged immediately. This 
secured, Jack handed the captain his staff, asking 
that it might be placed in his cabin until his re- 
turn, and that especial pains should be taken that 
it should not be mislaid. The preliminaries com- 
pleted, Jack returned to the city for his passport, 
and his wife. 

And here, upon the eve of embarking, he com- 
municated his secret to his wife. This secret was 
simply this: that in spite of the extraordinary 
vigilance at the mines, the strict search and 
purging made by the officers before he left, Jack 
Ford had carried away with him over six hundred 
valuable diamonds ! 

And this is the way he accomplished it: Every 
day that he climbed the palm tree, he took a dia- 
mond with him in his mouth, After sitting on 
his favorite limb for a moment, he would cut a 
slit in the bark and slip itin. This he would in- 
geniously fasten until the place grew up, when 
the place of inoculation healed over and there was 
a valuable diamond grown up in the limb. By 
keeping up this practice through nearly all of ten 
years, the branch became crammed with jewels, 
and Jack thus carried away a fortune that would 
have made a grandee’s eyes sparkle with pleasure. 

This proceeding of Jack’s can hardly be called 
honest, and yet when we bear in mind that the 
Brazilian Government most unjustly and cruelly 
extorted ten of the best years of his life from 
him, reaping the reward itself, there is some 
palliation for the act. 

Jack had been gone but a few days, when a 
queer suspicion entered the head of the governor 
of the mine. Going to the tree, which had been 
such a favorite with the convict, he climbed in and 
made an examination. In the stump of the limb 
which remained, he picked out adiamond. His 
suspicions were confirmed. He understood all. 

Descending, he called one of his subordinate 
officers to him, acquainted him with the facts, 
and directed him to make all haste after the 
government party, accompany it to Rio— 
taking care that no one should suspect his inten- 
tion—there have Jack arrested for a crime, the 
punishment of which would be labor. in the 
mines. This agent, who was a trustworthy ser- 
vant of the government, understood the secret, 
and faithfully did he carry out his instructions, 
He traveled with all speed, and sometimes far 
into the night, but it happened that the govern- 
ment train journeyed at a good rate of speed, 
and they reached Rio Janeiro just thirty-six 
hours in advance of the police officer. 

The latter made all haste to the authorities, 
| and inquired whether Jack Ford had left the city. 
| He was informed that he had obtained passports 
| for himself and wife that same day, and was then 
|on board the Sea Witch which was lying in the 

harbor. Accompanied by & single police officer, 
| the agent was at once rowed down the bay to the 
| ship. 

rs You have a passenger named Jack Ford,” said 
the police officer, as he came on board, addressing 

| the captain. 
| 'That’s my name,” said Jack himself, stepping 
forward. 

“TI arrest you in the name of the govern- 
ment——” 

Further utterance was checked by a tremendous 
blow in the mouth, that laid the policeman flat 
upon the deck. 

“You tried that game ten years ago,” said the 
captain, his face livid with fury, addressing the 
other officer ; “* you succeeded then, but you don’t 
do it again.” 

And collaring the officer, he forced him back to 





the gunwale, and then unceremoniously pitched | 


him overboard. 
**Be jabers, yees had better keep him com- 
pany,” said Jack, catching up the policeman, who 





| overboard with a tremendous splash, where the 
two were picked up by the oarsmen. 

The anchor was immediately weighed, and a 
half hour later the Sea-Witch was setting saucily 
out toward the blue sea. When the discomfited 
officers returned to the city, and reported their 
grievances, the Sea-Witch and its passengers 
were beyoud the reach of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, 

Jack reached “ Ameriky” in safety, and it need 
scarcely be said that he never again visited the 
southern half of the western continent. He did 
| not forget handsomely to reward the captain, who 
stood so gallanily by him in the last moment ol 
danger, 











MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


| THE SIXTEENTH LECTURE.—BABY IS TO BE CdRIS- 
TENED ; MRS. CAUDLE CANVASSES THE MERITS OF 
' PROBABLE GODFATHERS. 


“Come, now, love, about baby’s name? The 
dear thing’s three months old, and not a name to 
its back yet. There you go again! Talk of it to- 
morrow! No; we'll talk of it to-night. There’s 
no having a word with you in the day time—but 
here you can’t leave me. Now don’t say you wish 
you could, Caudle ; that’s unkind, and not treating 
a wife—especially the wife I am to you—as she 
deserves. It isn’t often that I speak ; but I do 
believe you’d like never to hear the sound of my 
voice. I might as well have been born dumb! 

““T suppose the baby must have a godfather : 
and so, Caudle, who shall we have? Who do you 
think will be able to do the most for it? No, 
Caudle, no; I’m not a selfish woman—nothing of 
the sort—but I hope I’ve the feelings of a mother ; 
and what’s the use of a godtather, if he gives 
nothing else to the child but a name? A child 
might almost as well not be christened at all. 
And so who shall we have? What do you say? 
Anybody ? Arn’t you ashamed of yourself, 
Caudle? Don’t you think something will happen 
to you, to talk in that way? I don’t know where 
you pick up such principles. I’m thinking who 
there is among our acquaintance who can do the 
most for the blessed creature, and you say—‘ Any- 
body ? Caudle, you’re quite a heathen. 

“There’s Wagstaff. No chance of his ever 
marrying, and he’s very fond of babies. He's 
plenty of money, Caudle; and I think he might 
be got. Babies, I know it—babies are his weak 
side. Wouldn’t it be a blessed thing to find our 
dear child in his will? Why don’t you speak? I 
declare, Caudle, you seem to care no more for the 
child than if it was a stranger’s. People who 
can’t love their children more than you do, ought 
never tohave’em. You don’tlike Wagstaff? No 
more do I much ; but what’s that to do with it? 
People who’ve their families to provide for, mustn’t 
think of their feelings. J don’t like him; but 
then I’m a mother, and love my baby! You 
won't have Wagstaff, and that’s flat? Ha, Caudle, 
you’re like nobody else—not fit for this world, 
you’re not, 

“What do you think of Pugsby? I can’t bear 
his wife ; but that’s nothing to do with it. J know 
my duty to my babe: I wish other people did. 
What do you say? Pugsby’s a wicked fellow? 
Ha! that’s like you—always giving people a bad 
name. We mustn’t always believe what the world 
says, Caudle ; it doesn’t become us as Christians 
to doit, Ionly know that he hasn’t chick or child; 
and, besides that, he’s very strong interest in the 
Blue-coats; and so, if Pugsby—— Now, don’t 
fly out at the man in that manner. Caudle, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself! You can’t speak 
well of anybody. Where do you think to go to? 

**What do you say, then, to Sniggins? Now 
don’t bounce round in that way, letting the cold 
air into the bed! What’s the matter with Snig- 
gins? You wouldn’t ask him a favor for the 
world ? Well it’s a good thing the baby has some- 
body to care for it: J will, What doyousay? J 
shan’t? Iwill, I can tell You. Sniggins, besides 
being a warm man, has good interest in the Cus- 
toms; and there’s nice pickings there, if one only 
goes the right way toget’em. It’s no use, Caudle, 
your fidgeting about—not a bit. I’m not going 
to have baby lost—sacrificed, I may say—like its 
brothers and sisters. What do I mean by sacri- 
ficed? Oh, you know what I mean very well, 
What have any of ’em got by their godfathers be- 
yond a half-pint mug, a knife and fork, and spoon 
—and a shabby coat, that I know was bought 
second-hand, for I could almost swear to the 
place? And then there was your fine friend Hart- 
ley’s wife—what did she give to Caroline? Why, 
a trumpery lace cap it made me blush to look at. 
What? Jt was the best she could afford? Then 
she’d no right to stand for the child. People who 


the responsibility of godmother. They ought to 
know their duties better. 

** Well, Caudle, you can’t object to Goldman? 

Yes, you do? 
for? He's a usurer andahunks? Well, I’m sure 
you’ve no business in this world, Caudle; you 
have such high-flown notions. Why, isn’t the 
man as rich as the bank? And as for his being a 
usurer, isn’t it all the better for those who come 
after him? I’m sure it’s well there’s some people 
in the world who save money, seeing the stupid 
creatures who throw it away. But you are the 
strangest man! I really believe you think money 
a sin, instead of the greatest blessing ; for I can’t 
mention any of our acquaintance that’s rich—and 
| I’m sure we don’t know too many of such people 
| —that you haven’t something to say against ’em. 
| It’s only beggars that you like—people with not a 
shilling to bless themselves. Ha! though you're 
my husband, I must say it—you’re a man of low 
notions, Caudle. I only hope none of the dear 
boys will take after their father! 

* AndI should like 60 know what’s the objection 
to Goldman? Tho only thing against him is his 
name ; I must confess it, I don’t like the name of 
Lazarus : it’s low, and doesn’t sound genteel—not 





had just recovered ; and follow him he did, going | at all respectable. But, after he’s gone and done 





what’s proper for the chi.d, the boy could eagsily 
slip Lazarus into Lauccnce. I’m told the thing’s 
done often. No, Caudle, don’t say that—I’m not 
& mean woman ; certainly not; quite the reverse. 
I’ve only a parent’s love for my children; aud I 
must say it—I wish everybody felt as I did. 

“T suppose, if the truth was known, you’! like 
your tobacco-pipe friend, your pot-companion, 
Preityman, to stand for the child? You'd hive 
no objection? Ithought not! Yes; I knew what 
it was coming to. He’s a beggar, he is; and a 
person who stays out half the night; yes, he does; 
and it’s no use your deuying it—a beggar and a 
tippler, and that’s the man you'd make godfather 
to your own flesh and blood! Upon my word, 
Caudle, it’s enough to make a woman get up and 
dress herselt to hear you talk. ° 

** Well, I can hardly tell you, if you won’t have 
Wagstaff, or Pugsby, or Sniggins, or Goldman, or 
somebody that’s respectable, to do what’s proper, 
the child shan’t be christened at all. As for 
Prettyman, or any such raff—no, never! I'm 
sure there’s a certain set of people that poverty’s 
catching from, and that Prettyman’s one of ’em. 
Now, Caudle, I won’t have my dear child lost by 
any of your spittoon acquaintance, I can tell you. 

““No; unless I can have my way, the child 
shan’t be christened at all. What do you say? It 
must havea name? There’s no ‘must’ at all in 
he case—none. No; it shall have no name; and 
then see what the world will say. T’ll callit Num- 
ber Six—yes, that will do as well as anything clase, 
unless I've the godfather I like. Number Six 
Caudle! ha! ha! I think that must make you 
ashamed of yourself if anything ean. Number 
six Caudle—a much better name than Mr. Pretty- 
man could give; yes, Number Six! What do you 
say? Anything but Number Seven? Oh, Caudle, 
if ever——” 





** At this moment,” writes Candle, “little Num- 
ber Six began to cry; and taking advantage of 
the happy accident, I somehow got to sleep.” 








Fuss and Feathers. 


Many are the people whose lives are mads 
up of fuss and feathers; whose emo‘ions are all fuss 
and feathers; whose education, mind, income, experi- 
euce, are also all fuss and feathers; the feathers stick- 
ing out awkwardly enough at times, and showing the 
naked flesh beneath. There is the wife of that Indian 
officer, well known to me, a plump, round-eyed, sleepy- 
voiced, soft-mannered woman, who has come home 
after ten years spent between the plains and the hills, 
with occasional dashes in camps, and once or twiee a 
few jungle adventures to complete the picture. She 
has had wonderful opporiunities for learning life and 
humanity, has this soft-voiced, many-fleshed British 
matron of a certain age; yet she has not, I venture to 
affirm, a pennyworth of solid substance to a cart-load of 
flimsy feathers, fuss and feathers constituting the whole 
of her available moral capital and intellectual income, 
but giving her a rich appearance enough in the ivy-bush 
where she holds her court, and teaches the art of suc- 
cessful marrying to her young. 

And yet what advantages she has had! She bas 
traveled; she has crossed the broad seas; she has lived 
in a strange country; seen new manners; mixed witha 
foreign race; and heard the mysteries of an old and 
venerable faith—a faith which molded civilization and 
humanity centuries before a. D. was written. But se 
has brought back nothing save pretense and show to 
the home ivy-bush where she sits mousing with her 
young. She makes a wonderful parade undoubtedly; 
she calls her dark-skinned nurse with the shect wrapped 
round her, “‘ayah;’’ she says “‘ cheepe ” to her chil. ren 
when they are more noisy than diverting; she sings 
little Hindoostanee songs about taza be tazaand the like; 
she calls luncheon “ tiffin,” and knows the myst ries of 
griffinage and pig-s‘icking; and she bores the whole 
society to death with reminiscences of her Incian lite, 
and regrets for the paradise of ‘‘attention’’ which she 
possessed then and has lost now. But she knows no 
more. For all that constitutes real acquaintance with 
the people among whom she lived for ten long years, 
sho is as ignorant as the babe unborn. 

Ani the like may be said of her husband, whose 
twenty years of service have taught him only that the 
inhabitants of Hindoostan are niggers to be thrashed 
and swore at, but in no wise to be treated as equals or 
as gentlemen—not even the native princes nor the most 
highly educated philosophers—being dogs and niggers 
all; that Anglo-Saxon energy is indomitable and divinely 
guided, and Anglo-Saxon rule destined to be universal, 
no matter by what amount of misery maintained; and 
that the cream ot all creation, entitled to despise every 
other human being as only just so much miserable 
skim-milk fit for feeding pigs, and fit for nothing else, 
is an Anglo-Saxon officer, wearing ber Majesty’s uni- 
form, and commanding colored troops north of Cal- 
cutta. 

This is the sum of what that Indian officer and his 
wife learnt among the worsbipers of Buddha and the 
high-caste Brahmins of untainted blood; but they give 
themselves out as authorities on all Eastern matters, 
trom historical intricacies to ethnological mysteries; 
and no one in or about the Hampshire ivy-bush dreams 
of contradicting their opinions, or imagines that further 
depths of knowledge are possible to the Anglo-Saxon 





can’t do better than that have no business to take | 


Was there ever such aman! What | 





military holder. 

These are types of the British resident in India and 
elsewhere—patterns of the great web of pride gnd igno- 
rance which those who believe themselves to be a su- 
perior race spend their lives in weaving—minds all fuss, 
and solidity of appearance only feathers, but drafted 
off as rulers to our distant possessions. And then we 
wonder that the wheels of government sometimes run 
with a hitch, and that bayonets are not yet beaten into 
plowshares, and that races of high-born gentlemen 
are not Uriah Heaps liking to be despised, and offering 
the other cheek to the smiter after he has given them a 
sounding blow on one. 








M. pe Grrarpry, in the Liberté, continues to 
pelt the Emperor with stinging sarcasms. M. louher 
had affirmed that “the French Governme:t hal not 
committed a single fault.” The Liberté says: “ The 
proof of this assertion is, that France, which formerly 
furnished a contingent of 100,000 men only, will now be 
drilled universally in the use of the necdle-gun, and that 
the human race in France will be bifurcated on a new 
system of selection, all the able-bodied men being taken 
for the army, and the ipfirm being left to continue the 
species. This ingenious system, if applied to the 
chevaline, bovine, or ovine races, would extinguish 
them in the course of ten years. What can be plainer 
tnan that no fault has been committed ?” 


Aut our knowledge, our employments, our 
riches and our honors, must end in death, so that we 
must seek a sanctuary of happiness somewhere else. 


WE need not care how short our passag 
of this life is, so it be safe; neverany traveler co 
plained that he came too soon to his journey’s end. 


ut 
m- 
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DANCING ACADEMY IN SEVILLE. 


From the “ Voyage in Spain,” by Gustave Doré 
and Charles Davillier, we translate the following 
account of a dancing academy, and reproduce the 
illustration by Doré : 

“There are few strangers who stay any time in 
the capital of Andalusia without desiring to know 
the famous dances which are so much spoken of. 
At the theatre it is rare that the evening’s enter- 
tainment does not end with the baile nacional, a 
ballet which gives effect to the representation, 
and sometimes is worth more than the comedy or 
the drama, hence the proverb—that the dance is 
the sauce of the comedy. But, besides the the- 
atrical dances, there are popular dances, such as 
are seen at the fairs, during the pilgrimages, in 
the taverns of the city or the suburbs, and, finally, 
the balls which are given from time to time in 
certain establishments which take the title of 
dancing academies or schools, and the pro- 


grammes of which the directors never fail to' Rossini below the copy of his own portrait which ' 


send to the hotels. One morn- 
ing we received, printed on 
rose-colored paper, an an- 
nouncement of a ball given by 
Don Luis Botella, the director 
of a dancing academy. This 
announcement, written partly 
in French and partly in Span- 
ish, contained the most seduc- 
tive promises, and induced our 
travelers to be present. 

“The saloon in question, 
called prompously by the pro- 
prietor an academy, was, in 
reality, only a large room, 
rather longer than broad, the 
decoration and furniture of 
which were of a simplicity 
worthy of the earliest times. 
Having arrived the first, we 
could take an inventory of 
them at our ease. Four large 
sofas, stuffed with straw, were 
ranged along the sides, and 
some chairs, a certain number 
of which were reserved for the 
dancers, formed all the furni- 
ture of the saloon; the win- 
dows were decorated with cur- 
tains of white cotton, bordered 
with red and yellow; while 
upon the white-washed walls 
were hung some pine frames, 
varnished, containing pictures 
ofsubjects relating to theAnda- 
lusian dances. While we talked 
with the master of the house 
the saloon commenced to fill, 
and we saw arrive in succes- 
sion the amateurs of the place, 
wearing, generally, the black 
or maroon-colored pantaloons 
and the short waistcoat pecu- 
liar to Andalusia. They were 
almost all workmen, for per- 
sons of the elevated classes 
rarely are present at the bailes 
de palillos, that is, the balls 
where castanets are used. 
Then came the travelers of 
various nationalities, Ger- 
mans, Englishmen, Frevch- 
men and Russians, accom- 
panied by some ladies, whom 
curiosity had brought even 
here, and then a blind man, 
led by a boy, and carrying a 
fiddle in hishand. This blind 
man formed the whole orches- 
tra. The price of admission 
varied according to the sup- 
posed rank of those presenting 
themselves for admission, from 
four to twenty cents. Finally, 
with the cry from the director, 
‘Room for the dancers!’ the 
corps de ballet entered, and, 
walking proudly the whole 
length of the hall, stopped at 
the lower end. 

‘Meanwhile, the director 
hurried backward and forward, 
arranging the seats for his 
public, taking great care to 
reserve the best for those 
strangers who, having paid 
for their entrance the highest 
price, seemed to him to be 
persons of consequence. A 
certain number of Russians 
and Inglis-Manglis, as is the 
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refreshments. This part of the performance was 
interrupted by the advent of the chief dancer, La 
Campanera, a tall brunette, slender and agile, 
who entered with the most perfect self-possession. 
There are few strangers who, during their stay in 
Seville, have not heard of La Campanera, either 
at the theatre, the dancing-school or in ascending 
the Giralda, for the danseuse lives in the bell-tower 
of the cathedral with her father, the bell-ringer. 
‘*La Campanera took her position, alone, in the 
middle of the circle, to dance the ‘ Jaleo de Jerez,’ 
the first steps of which she executed with great 
energy, accompanied by the poor blind fiddler, 
who lost the time, played out of tune, and finally 
excited the discontent of the native company, who 
cried, ‘Away with the fiddle! Let us have the 
guitar.’ The guitar-player had not, however, 
arrived, and, as the fiddler stopped, Doré himself 
took the violin, and played the ‘Jaleo’ with great 
spirit, for Doré, besides being an artist, plays finely 
| upon the violin, as the following lines, written by 
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name given to Englishmen, re- 
ceived the greatest attention 
from the director, and took 
front seats, impatient for the 
dances to commence, while 
the natives remained generally 
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Madame Doublet’s News-Saloon, 


Mapame Dovunter is the most celebrated | 
and persevering of all the ladies who by turns kept | 


salons open to the wits and scholars. of their day. Du- 
ring sixty years—she died in 177i—she managed to 
draw to her rooms, in the convent of the Filles-Saint- 
Thomas, all the clever and daring thinkers and gossips 
of her day. They met to supply the news that the gov- 
ernment press dared not print. In one of those long 
wigs invented by the Duke of Nevers, sat Bachaumont 
the constant, as president of the society. Every mem- 
ber cf the privileged circle had his own arm-chair, with 
his portrait hanging overit. In this room the presiding 
goddess and gossip-in-chief spent forty years, without 
once passing from itinto the world. It may be that 
she felt she knew more of the world of Paris than any 
second person in it. To her feet churchmen, academi- 
cians, courtiers and comedians brought the lawsuits, 
quarrels, births and deaths, the successes and failures, 
| the jokes and retorts, and, above all, the thousand and 
| one rumors of the great chattering city. So famous 
| were the frequenters of Madame Doyblet’s news-room 
in the convent, that Piron approached it trembling. 
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| Served, that this secret literature was not written by 


scribes of base degree, hungering for liveries, and care- 
less of their name. In this famous news-room of the 
Filles-Saint-Thomas the best society of Paris congre- 
gated during forty years; and from the most cultivated 
men the registers received daily contributions. Ex~ 
tracts from these registers were made by Madame 
Doublet’s servants, who sold them to the public, and so 
produced for themselves a goodly incame. 

It was not probable that transcripts from Madame 
Doublet’s famous registers should be distributed with- 
out falling occasionally under the evil eye of the police. 
These fly-sheets of mischievous manuscript were be- 
coming too numerous and too popular to escape the 
attention ofthe court. When the court was quarreling 
with the parliaments, Madame Doublet received, what 
she no doubt expected, a letter from the Marquis of 
Argenson, addressed from Versailles. The court could 
not sanction the liberty of speech she permitted her 
guests, nor the free comments on passing events which 
her registers confained, 

Freedom of thought and writing could not but dis- 
please the king, said D’Argenson; and his Majesty 
warned Madame of his royal displeasure before resort- 
ing toseverer measures, She was 
to learn that the king’s warning 
was an effort of his royal bounty; 
and that if she did not break up 
her circle at once, and shut up her 
registers, she would find herself 
shortly in an awkward predica- 
ment. Madame promised to re- 
spect the injunctions of the king; 
but we find her nephew, the Duke 
of Choiseul, declaring, in 1762. 
that his aunt was more difficul 
to govern than all Europe. The 
lady was not to be frowned down 
like a school-girl, Whimsically 
iil-tempered, the duke writes of 
“that woman, my very dear 
aunt.’’ 


The occasion of this displeasure 
was a false rumor, traced to the 
celebrated news-repository of the 
Filles-Saint-Thomas, that the 
squadron of M. de Blenac had 
been taken by the enemy. ‘Sig- 
nify to her,’’ says the duke, ad- 
dressing himself to the lieutenant 
of police, ‘‘that if again such a 
rumor comes from her house, the 
king will shut her in a convent, 
whence she will not be able to 
distribute news as impertinent as 
they are harmful to the service of 
the king.’* 

Madame, however, had strong 
‘nerves. The duke’s threat prc« 
duced neither hysterics nor faint- 
ing-fit. But she was puzzled to 
discover how the gossip of her 
salon traveled to Versailles, Char, 
les Defieux, Chevalier of Moutry, 
member of the Academy of Dijon, 
author and spy, might have satie- 
fied the lady’s curiosity. Defieux 
had wormed himself into the sys- 
tsm, and recommended lesser 
spies than himself, who should 
drink with Madame’s servants, 
and teach them how to betray in 
their cups. Madame d’Argental 
had also a bulletin of news based 
on that of her friend Madame 
Doublet. The Duke de Choiseul 
suggested a dungeon to the for- 
mer lady, and her servant was 
thrown into prison. Neither spies, 
nor letters, nor visits from the 
lieutenant of police appear to have 
made inroads on the health of the 
great lady of the Filles-Saint- 
Thomas, Her passion for news 
and love of great and clever com- 
pany sustained her to the ripe age 
of ninety-four years. She sur- 
vived by a few days even presid- 
ing philosopher of the long wig, 
M., de Bachaumont. It was said of 
her that, dying, she still called for 
news, and still news — to carry 
with her to her friends in the 
other world. 


The famous registers kept in 
Madame Doublet’s salon, under the 
presidency of Bachaumont, were 
subsequently published under the 
title of ‘Secret Memoirs,” &c., by 
Mairobert, one of Madame Doub- 
let’s pupils—memoirs which, with 
the additions su sequently made 
to them, are valuable materials 
for the student of French history, 
They were so full of material that 
they furnished the matter of the 
Scandalous Chronicle, the Spy of 
the Boulevards, and other collec. 
tions. The collections of the well- 
known Metra’s secret correspon. 
dence — Grimm said Metra had 
the largest nose that had ever 
been known in France—was pub- 
lished about the time that Mad, 
Doublet’s registers appeared, in 
eighteen volumes, These publi- 





A DANCING ACADEMY AT SEVILLE, SPAIN. 


standing, as was fitting for those who had paid , he sent to Doré shows: ‘A souvenir of great 


only half price, or not at all. 


** During this time the blind fiddler commenced, | 


in a shrill key, to play the first notes of a dance- | 
tune, while two of the dancers took positions face | 


to face, their right feet pointed in front, and rest- 
ing upon the left, amid the applause of the spec- 
tators. The two dancers, fired by the clapping of 
the hands and the enthusiastic shouts of the 
assistants, commenced the dance, redoubling 


their efforts, and in a few minutes gave place to | 


another couple, who, in turn, were replaced by a 


third. The first couple then appeared again, and | 


the same round was kept up, each couple in turn 
appearing and disappearing for a few minutes, 
This was the opening dance, called the ‘boleras 
ubadas,’ or disappearing dance, because each 
couple in turn disappears and returns a moment 
afterward. 


company adjourned to the refreshment-room, 
where the dancers accepted and disposed of any 
quantity of sweetmeats, cakes, sherbet and other 





After this was finished the whole | 


friendship, offered to Gustave Doré, who, to his 
genius as an artist and designer, joins a distin- 
guished talent as a violinist, and a charming 
ability as tenor, if you please.—G. Rossrn1.’ The 
Campanera, electrified by Doré’s bow, surpassed 
herself, and finished the dance with great applause. 
In the midst of her triumph, she did not, how- 
ever, lose her self-possession, for, casting her eye 
upon an Englishman with long red whiskers, she 
threw him, as she went off, her small embroidered 
handkerchief. The Englishman examined it, and 
looked at us with an air of astonishment. We 
explained that the dancers of Andalusia, like 
those of India, are in the habit of throwing their 
handkerchief to some one of the spectators who 
has attracted their attention, with the expectation 
that, in payment of so distinguished an attention, 
he will return it with a goldpic ce tied in the corner. 
This the Englishman did with a good grace, and La 
Campanera having receivedit on herreturn, thank- 
ed him by dancing another dango of his selection,” 


Here was little reverence for the ruling powers. 
| grams for reigning favorites: Jansenist doctrine given 

in downright expression; with the indefatigable Bach- 

aumont shaking his long wig over al). Two huge regis- 
| ters lay open upon the table—one for facts, one for mere 
| rumors. These two registers, regulated by busy Madame 
| Doublet de Persan hefself, are the parents of the famous 
| Nouvelles a la Main of the also famous “Secret Me- 
| moirs.”” The most interesting news of the day—news 
| compared with which that in the Gazette was worthless 

—traveied stealthily, not only through Paris, but 
through France. 

As the lady’s guests arrived, they read the register of 
the day; and each man added the fact or the rumor he 
had gathered to the general stock. These registers, 
then, were chronicles of the time, written by church- 
men, scholars, and eminent men of the world. They 
included criticisms on new pieces; accounts of law pro- 
ceedings and literary meetings; notices of new pro- 
hibited books; poems too free for print; court and 
society scandal; anecdotes and mots ; in short, all news 
and rumors for the publication of which the lieutenant 
of police would not only have shaken the keys of Vin- 
} cennes under the nose of Mr, Fréron, Let it be ob- 





Epi- | 


cations are the answers made by 
daring people to the craving for 
news, which the government 
would not permit the Gazelie to satisfy. 








Dancernovus Paprer.—Professor Seeley says 
there is a great difference in the combustibility of com- 
mon papers. Enameled card paper, on account of its 
compact body and the presence of mineral matter, 
white lead or barytes, is quite disinclined to burn; in 
fact some kinds are practically fire-proof. White writing 
and printing-paper can seldom be lighted by a spark, 
and when ignited by a flame, it requires dexterity to 
keep it burning. On the other hand, there is acom- 
mon reddish-yellow paper which, in some circum. 
stances, is as dangerous as gunpowder. It takes fire by 
the smallest spark, and burns like tinder; when once 
lighted, if left alone it is sure to be consumed come 
pletely. All the yellow and buff paper which I have 
tested, out of which envelopes are made, partakes 
more or less of the same character. I have no doubt that 
such paper bas been the occasion of some of the fires 
which have been otherwise unexplained, such ag the 
fires in paper warehouses and offices of professional 
men. A spark of fire or .the stump of a lighted 
cigar, falling in a waste-basket containing yellow enve- 
lopes with other kind of paper, would have a good 
chance of setting the whole on fire. 
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‘* SPEAK GENTLY.” 


HOME INCIDENTS, 
Speak Gently. 

In a sleeping-car,; recently, man in one of the 
berths became greatly annoyed,iby a crying child whom 
its father was endeavoring to quiet. The irate in- 
dividual showted out, ‘What the devil is the matter 
with that young one?” And soon again, “ Where is 
the mother of that child, that she is not here to pacify 
4?’ At this the poor gentleman in charge of the 
child stepped up to the berth and said: “Sir, the 
mother of the child is in her coffin in the baggage-car ’” 
The grumbler immediately arose and compelled the 
afflicted father to retire to. his berth, and from that 
time until morning took the little orphan under his 
Own care.”’ 

Pat and the Deacon, 

A few months.ago, as Deacon Ingalls, of Swamspacots 
R. L., was traveling through the western part of the State | 
of New York, he fell in with an Irishman, who had 
lately arrived in this country. Pat was a strong man, @ 





PAT AND THE DEACON, 


‘true Roman Catholic, and had never seen the interin’ 
of a Protestant church, Ingalls wasapious man, He: 
told Pat he was going to church, and invited his new- 
made friend to keep him company thither, his destina- 
tion being a small Methodist meeting-house near by, 
He accepted the invitation. ‘Sure, and isn’t thia a 
heretic church?” ‘“Hush!’’ said Ingalls; “if you 
speak a word they will put you out.”’ “ Divila word 
will I speak at all,” said Pat. The mveting was opened 
by prayer by the pasior. Pat was eying him very 
closely, when an old yentleman, who was standing im 
the pew directly in front of Pat, shouted out “Glory (’” 
** Hist, ye devil!” rejoined Pat, with his loud whisper, 
which was heard by the minister; “be dacent, and 
don’t make a blockhead of yourselt.’’ The person grew 
more fervent in his devotion. Presently the deacom 
uttered an audible groan. “Hist, ye blackguard; have 
ye nodacency at all?” said Pat, at the same time giving 
him a punch in the ribs, which caused him to lose his 
equilibrium. The minister stopped, and, extending his 
hand in a suppliant manner, said: 


A THRILLING WOLF STORY, 


* Brethren, we can- | 


le 
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A COURAGEOUS ENGINEER. 


man out?” ‘Yes, your riverence,” shouted Pat, ‘I 
will!” And suiting the action to the word, he collared 
the deacon, and to the utter horror of the pastor, 
Brother Ingalls, and the whole congregation, he dragged 
him up the aisle, and with a tremendous kick sent him 
into the vestibule of the church, 


| 
| not be disturbed in this way, Will some one put that 


A Thrilling Wolf Story. 


The following story comes to us from Compton, a 
little town in the wilds of Upper Canada. A resident of 
that place, Mr. Roberts, was, last autumn, engaged in 
felling trees at some distance from the house. His 
little son, eight years old, was in the habit, while his 
mother was busy with household cares, of running out 
into the fields and woods around the house, and often 
going where his father was at work. One day, after the 
frost had robbed the trees of their foliage, he left his 
| work rather sooner than usual, and started home. Just 
on the edge of the forest he saw a curious pile of leaves, 
and stopping to think what had made it, he cautiously 
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A CONFEDERATE RIP VAN WINKLE, 


till he was weary, had Jaid down and fallen asleep, and 
in that situation the wolf had found him, and covered 
him with leaves, until he could bring his comrades to 
the feast, but himself hid furnished the repast. 


A Courageous Engineer. 


President Tuttle, of Wabash College, tells the follow- 
ing story of a courageous engineer: ‘‘ My friend Ors- 
bone, who has driven the locomotive for the mail train 
on the Morris and Essex railroad for twenty years at 
least, with fauitless faithiulness, was once delayed by 
snow on the track for several hours, but received ex- 
plicit orders from the superintendent “to go ahead,” 
for the road was clear, no other train was on the track. 
After satisfying himself that he had not misunderstood 
the order, he left the Summit on a steep down-grade, 
and in rounding a sharp curve, came on a train that 
was ascending the same grade under full head of steam. 
In an instant he whistled down the brakes and reversed 
his engine. The noble thing, under such a tremendous 
strain, as if fully aware of the danger, obeyed, and 














WORKING UP THE CASE. 


removed the leaves, when what was his astonishment 


to find his own darling there asleep, ’Twas but the 
work of a moment to take up the sleeper, put in his 
place a log of wood, carefully replace the leaves, and 
conceal himself among the bushes to watch the result. 
After waiting there a short time, he heard the wolf’s 
distant howl, quickly followed by others, till the woods 
seemed alive with fearful sounds. The howl came 
nearer, and in a few minutes a large, gaunt, savage- 
looking wolf, leaped into the opening, closely followed 
by the whole pack. The leader sprang directly on the 
pile of leaves, and in an instant scattered them in every 
direction, As soon as he saw the deception, his look of 
fierceness and corfidence changed to abject fear. He 
shrank back, cowered to the ground, and passively 
waited his fate, for the rest, enraged by the supposed 
cheat, fell upon him, tore him to pieces, and devoured 
him on the spot. When they had finished their com- 
rade, they wheeled around, plunged into the forest, and 
disappeared; within ten minutes of their first appear- 
ance, not a wolf was to be seen. The boy, after playing 








| A ROAD AGENT OUTWITTED. 














OVERPOWERED BY WOLVES. 


threw itself back to awert the catastrophe. Meanwhile 
the other engineer had done the same thing with his 
locomotive; but it was possible only to modify the 
shock, Together rushed these two panting and reluct- 
ant giants, their joint weight not less than sixty tons, 
with the gathered momentum of their following trains. 
They rose like two furious animals in fight, standing on 
end, and ina trice the two splendid machines were a 
wreck. The cars behind them were also badly crushed, 
Orsbone did not leap from his engine, but never mov- 
ing his hands from the levers which controlled it, he 
stood as resolute as a rock at his post until the shock 
came, and then, quick as thought, adjusted his valves 
to allow the steam to escape without an explosion, Our 
war can furnish no clearer prooi of the finest courage 
than that. At the crossing of the Morris and Essex 
railway and Orange turnpike may be seen a flagman 
with one leg. The other he lost in the wreck I have 
just described. Had he had Orsbone’s nerve to face 
danger, he would have escaped also unhurt. Poor fel- 
low! the man who issued the presumptuous blunder 








A REMARKABLE MARRIAGE. 
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CONQUERED BUT NOT SUBDUED. 


that day tried to buy him off from prosecuting the com- 
pany for the sum of $100—an offer which poor Bob’s 
wife met with this query: ‘‘Mr. ——, would you sell 
one of your legs for a $100?” 

Working-Up the Case. 

Recently, in Winsted, Connecticut, a Yankee lawyer, 
who was pleading the cause of a little boy, took him up 
in his arms, and held him up to the jury, suffused in 
tears. This had a great effect, until the opposite lawyer 
asked the boy, ‘‘ What makes youcry?’’ ‘ He’s pinch. 
ing me,” said the boy. 

A Road Agent Outwitted. 

An Irishman recently left Coperpolis for San Ander 
sons, in Colorado, with his carpet-sack upon his back, 
and when about five miles on his way was met bya 
“road agent,’? who demanded bis money. Pat imme 
diately dropped his pack on the ground, sat down on it, 
and thus addressed the man: ‘‘ Why, yer must be very 
thick along this road; I’ve only come five miles, and 
this is the fourth time I’ve been stopped and axed for 
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ATTACKED BY A MUSKRAT, 


money.”’ ‘Js that so?” asked the highwayman, ‘* Be 
me sow], it’s the Gospel truth,” replied Pat. ‘ Well, 
then, you had better proceed on your way; it wouldn’t 
pay to go through you now,” Pat shouldered his cars 
pet-bag, and they were about to separate, when he 
turned around and said, ‘‘ Have ye iver such a thing as 
a match to light me pipe wid ?”” He was supplied with 
one, and the two separated. The Irishman had $500 
in gold coin in his bundle, and by this piece of shrewd- 
ness saved his head and his money. 
A Confederate Rip Van Winkle. 

An officer of the Federal army stationed with the 
garrison at Lynchburg, Va., while riding in the neigh- 
borhood, met suddenly with a very rusty specimen of a 
confederate soldier, who said he wanted to surrender 
himself. Being questioned as to whether he had 
committed some crime, he said that he had deserted 
from the confederate army in 1861 and taken refuge in 
the mountains, where, having recently heard of Lee’s 
proclamation of amnesty to all deserters who would re- 
join the army, ‘ne had resolved to come in and surrender 





AN INCIDENT OF THE FLOOD IN TENNESSEE, 
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sient 
himse’f. When he was as-ured that Lee had surren- 
dered, that the war was over, and he could go to his 
home, his delighted astonishment knew no bounds. 
Having been fortified in his loyalty by taking the oath, 
he was sext rejoicing on his way to North Carolina, 
where he had lived before the war. 
Ovcrpowered by Wolves. 


A man, named Moody, was killed by wolves in White 
county, Texas, a short time ago. He had been out 
bear-hunting, und killing a bear, got some of the animal’s 
blood upon his clothes, which the wolves scented. Of 
the pack which attacked him he killed three, and was 
then overpowered. 

A Remarkable Marriage. 

A loving couple at Sharpsburg, Ky., had appointed a 
recent Thursijay evening for the celebration or their 
nuptials, but unfortunatel¥ the young gentleman who 
procured the license failed to make his appearance with 
thatimportant document, ind after waiting a long time 
the minister’s patience wore out and he departed. 
Another clergyman was seut for, but owing to the late- 
ness of the hour and the inclemency of the weather he 
refused to comply, and the ceremony had to be post- 
poned till the next day. In the meancime the person 
having the license appeared, and in due time on the 
morrow the minister was on his way to the residence of 
the bride; but on arriving on the banks of the classic 
Hinkston creek, the flood had placed an impassable 
barrier in his way. Not to be thwarted this time, how- 
ever, une of the bridal! attendants swam the stream with 
the license, the bride and groom, mounted on horse- 
back, drew near the water’s edge, the minister mounted 
a stump, and from the opposite side of the stream pro- 
ceeded to solemnize the marriage rites according to the 
statutes of Kentucky. Thus were Perry Jewell and 
Hannah Shrout, both of Bourbon county, made one 
fiesh and bade go on their way rejoicing. 

Conquered but not Subdued. 

A friend from Rochester, New York, writes us that 
he was around hunting a house for a friend, and called 
to see a family who were preparing to vacate a cozy 
dwelling. As the door stood open, he walked in with- 
out knocking, and his eyes fell straightway on the dame 
of the household, who was making frantic lunges with 
a broomstick at some object under the bed, ‘‘ Good- 
morning, my dear madam. Ah! you have a irouble- 
some cat under the bed?’’ ‘Troublesome cat?—no, 
sir! It’s that sneaking husband of mine; and I’ll have 
him out or break every bone in his body!”’ “You will, 
eh?” said a faint voice under the bed. ‘ Now, Susy, 
you may rave and pound, and pound and rave, but I'll 
be dogged if I'll come out from under this bed while 
I’ve got the spirit of a man about me!” 

Attacked by a Muskrat. 

Recently in Baltimore, about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, as Mr. Michael Welch was passing through West 
Baltimore street, when near the corner of Nahant street, 
he noticed a small animal erossing the street and com- 
ing toward him. As it came up to him, the creature 
sprang fiercely at his legs and tried to bite him. By 
the light of a street lamp Mr. Welch saw that it was a 
good-sized muskrat, which repeated its attacks several 
times, leaping up and at him very savagely. Mr. Welch 
was obliged to defend himself, and struck the creature 
with atin pail which he had in his hand, and finally 
killed it. How the muskrat came to be in such a place, 
and what could have induced it to attack a man under 
such circumstances, is certainly a mystery. We never 
heard of an occurrence like it before. 

An Incident of the Flood in Tennessee. 

The late disastrous flood in East Tennessee, by which 
so much property was destroyed, and in some places 
many lives lost, gave rise to some noble deeds of heroic 
daring in persons saving the lives and property of 
others. One instance of this kind we illustrate. The 
village of Kingsport, situated 6n the banks of the Hol- 
ston, some twenty-four miles below Jonesboro, suffered 
greatly in the loss of property, and many would have 
found watery graves if it had not been for the generous 
and heroic risk of life of Lieutenant James N. Cox, late 
of the 13th Tennessee cavalry, Federalarmy. It is im 
possible here to relate all of his risks and adventures, 
but one demands especial attention: There were two 
families of movers in a flatboatin the river below Mrs. 
Ann Phipps’s, numbering fourteen persons—men, wo. 
men and children. The boat was fastened to a tree, 
but the river had surrounded it, and the sweeping tor. 
rent and drift-wood threatened every moment the 
destruction of the frail crait and its inmates. Some 
fifty or sixty persons were standing on the banks of the 
river, seemingly powerless, when Lieutenant Cox was 
sent for, who instantly seized a canoe, and, atthe im- 
minent peril of his own life, dashed through the rush- 
ing, turbulent waters to the boat, amid surging bodies 
of driit-wood, and a still swelling torrent, and with his 
strong, skillful arm, conveyed the entire fourteen souls 
safely to land among their friends, whose joyous accla- 
mations rent the air. One of the men who was rescued 
had a large trunk in the boat, in which was a large sum 
of money, and he offered Lieutenant Cox a liberal re- 
ward if he would return to the boat and secure it; but 
with a truly aoble spirit he replied, ‘I will risk life for 
life, but not for money.’’ And in afew moments the beat 
was carried away with the overwhelming flood, and, 
with all its contents, soon destroyed. One fact connected 
with this sad scene must not be omitted. The canoe 
used by Lieutenant Cox belonged to a professed minister 
ot the Gospel, who actually refused ts use! But the 
brave young soldier had seen too much service in the 
Union army to be thus foiled in his noble purpose of 
saving the lives of these strangers, and immediately 
took possession of it, disregarding the wishes of the 
owner, and accomplished his generous work, for which 
he deserves all praise. The citizens of Kingsport will 
long treasure up in their memories the noble deeds and 
daring of Lieutenant Cox, while the heartless owner of 
the canoe will not soon be forgotten. He should remove 
where this infamous deed wid never be heard of, 








Mr. Peabody’s Cift to the London Poor. 


Tue trustees of Mr. Peabody’s gift for the 
purpos: of ameliorating the condition of the laboring 
poor of London have made their annual report, in 
accordance with Mr. Peabody’s express wish. By this 
statement it appears that the original fund has been 
increased, by the earnings of interest and rents, to the 
extent of £15,416, making the sym total] of the trust, at 
the end of December, 1866, £165,416. This is exclusive 
of Mr. Peabody’s supplementary gift of £100,000 for 
like purposes, which with its cccumulation of interest, 
will not come into the power of the trustees till 1969, 
The operation of the plan has been satisfactory, and the 
sanitary resulis highly so. The sum of £40,397 was 
expended on the land and buildings at Islington; th® 
rece.pts from which during the year were £1,717, from 
which £543 have to be deducted for taxes, working 
expenses, repairs, &c. In like manner, the investment 
im land and buildings at Spitaltic lis was £27,215, and 
he gross amount of rents £1,019; the taxes and 
expenses were £375. Four additional blocks of build 





afford accommodation for 400 iamilies, or 2,000 persons. 
From these figures it appears that the income from the 
investment is between two and three per c«nt., which 
of course effectually prevents the investment from 
having any effect upon the condition of the ordinary 
system of real estate, since it com: s under the head of 
a charity, and must of course be limited in its action. 
The real plan to pursue in such a case would be to build 
improved buildings, and let them at such remunera- 
tive rates as would make the undertaking a business 
operation, and force real estate owners to compete with 
it by offering the same, or better accommodations, at 
similar or lower rates. Real estate in this city brings 
in an average of at least ten per cent. in rent, while if 
any capitalists, desiring to imitate Mr. Peabody’s course 
in London, would advance the money necessary for 
building houses which the occupiers could buy, by 
allowing the excess over the legal rate of seven per 
cent. to go toward the p money, he would 
institute a scheme of benevolence which would finally 
alter the whole condition of the real estate question in 
city, 


About Ghosts and Spirit 
Influence. 


Tue trial of Colchester, at Buffalo, gives us 
some insight into the modus operandi of the me- 
diums, and yet we could have wished the testi- 
mony of Anderson, the magician, had been mere 
explicit. How is this writing on the arm pro- 
duced ? 

Several years ago, when the writer was in 
Rochester during the Fox excitement, we remem- 
ber of some funny experiments in which the 
younger members of that wondering place were 
highly amused. 

The question of ghosts was being discussed, 
whether they were real or could the apparition be 
imitated ? 

Now, if we take phosphorus, and make a satu- 
rated solution of it in olive oil, and anoint any ob- 
ject in shape of a ghost, “‘the original and only 
genuine ” is closely imitated. 

Well, we had quite an audience one night, and 
to insure against firing the dress of the expected 
ghost, we dipped the gown in the silicate of soda 
or liquid glass, and also the mask to be worn, 
The room was darkened, and the first performance 
passed off finely—the real ghost appeared before 
the audience, and table-rapping also was pro- 
duced in the following manner : 

The ghost had a hollow, flat box, under the 
gown, which had a ball inside, of lead. Now, 
when a rap was asked for, by a slight motion of 
the body, this ball struck the box, producing a 
sound, Fox-like in the extreme; and the manner 
of this exhibition, I believe, has never been pub- 
lished. 

One night it became noised about that the 
ghost of Hamlet would appear with some of the 
spiritual sayings of that celebrated personage, 
but for some reason the gown prepared with the 
silica had not been brought, but as the Hamlet 
offered to risk a conflagration, another night-dress 
was procured, and the solution of phosphorus ap- 
plied in the usual way. All went merry as a 
marriage-bell until the ghost began to use the 
words of the departed Hamlet, when the robe du 
nuit caught fire, threatening terrible consequen- 
ces—but for the silicated mask would have been 
serious indeed. This tragic purloining seemed to 
rouse the ire of the real spirit of Hamlet, and put 
an end to the table-rappings and ghost exhibi- 
tions for some time. 

Then we read in this Buffalo trial of the writing 
on the arm, as though it had been some new 
manifestation, 

Now, if one wishes to try the experiment of this 
mysterious display, let him take a solution of 
gallic acid and write, say one hour before the ex- 
pected show, the word “humbug” on his arm; 
then Iet his shirt-sleeve over the writing be 
dampened with a weak solution of nitrate of silver, 
and when your friend and inquirer wishes to see 
the writing on the arm, show him the place where 
you wrote humbug, and when his suspicions are 
quieted, press the shirt-sleeve down on the writing, 
and a brown or black writing stands out to his 
astonished vision. 

To make the deception doubly sure a friend of 
his should suggest some name of his departed 
friends whose spirit he would expect. 

We can’t see in these mysterious writings any 
performance compatible with scientific explana- 
tion. The color could be varied in a similar man- 
ner by using other substances; for instance, a 
colorless alkali writing may be changed to a red 
with a wet blue shirt-sleeve ; so through the whole 
list of chemical reactions ; and we purpose at some 
future time giving full directions for spirit- 
writings, either on the wall or on the arm, by some 
mysterious and unseen hand, and we shall give 
all the crack-brained theorizers notice that it is 
an old thing, and they must not adopt it as new 
or singular, as the nation shall know about the 
matter ; therefore, it will be impossible to start 
a sect of spirit-writers on its ruins. 

We think this trial of Colchester shows the fallacy 
of predictions, 

What more probable answer could McCarthy 
have had to his question, ‘‘ What business can I 
go into to make money?” than the oil business. 
Then the prediction that he would marry Miss 
Lot, after the former one, when he said he would 
marry Miss Stephens. 

Any one that knows McCarthy could guess he 
| was or had been married. We once had an old 
aunt who could tell a married man as soon as he 
came within ten rods, We asked her once why 
she didn’t marry when a girl. 

** Oh,” says she, “ he didn’t come.” 

She had eyidently spent her life-time in the 
study of the walk or appearance of men who had 
escaped celibacy. 

In the testimony, Lewis Burtis, who we remem- 
ber as performiag wonderful cures when we knew 
| him, by the laying on of hands, and how he 
| hastened a friend’s death who was “ douched,” 
| rubbed, and fed on herbs and roots, while Burtis 
up to the day of his death protested that he saw 
| the protecting spirit hovering over him, and that 
| he would recover; the same Burtis that was 














ings have just been completed at Shadwell, and will | seeing mystery in the sound of the wind through 


a splintered rail fence, and would immediately 
hurry home to consult a medium. 

Colchester knew of his ‘* new invention,” for who 
in Rochester has not heard of something Burtis 
was trying to invent or find out? and he further 
knew that the allusion to the stove hobby would 
please him, and, therefore, predicted a success, 
for if he had predicted a failure, Burtis would 
have set him down as a fals¢ medium. Thep 
Colchester predicted to Thrall that gold would 
be lower—very probable—but it happened that 
the facts didn’t confirm this either. Another pre- 
diction about oil was in the future, and, therefore, 
undecided. 

Now in this trial, asin all so-called spirit manifes- 
tation and clairvoyant predictions, one comes away 
ag uncertain as before the consultation. Col- 
chester was offered by Thrall tour pieces of gold 
if he would tell the date, which he could not. 
There are no predictions in any case recorded 
where the medium or clairvoyant tells anything 
about the future; any school-boy could have 
guessed as well. The most probable occurrence 
is told as if it might be of stupendous import- 
ance. 





(From “ The Ladies Home,” Atlanta, Ga.) 


Impartial !—Neither wealth, refinement or con- 
dition are exempt from suffering. Allincur the penalty 
for neglect or disobedience of nature’s laws. Let all 
who suffer from any of the ills to which females are 
liable discard that :entiment of false delicacy, and try 
the magical effects of THE PHILOTOKEN or Female’s 
Friend, which acts like a charm in relieving pain and 
controlling the nervous system. Its use will, in many 
cases, prevent those troublesome complaints that invite 
premature old age. A notice of this remedy would not 
find a place in this magazine if it was not known to be 
safe and reliable. For valuable information to invalids 
and heads of families, send a postage-stamp for a 
pamphlet,*to HARRAL RISLEY & CO., New York, 
Agents for Proprietor. 592-604 











Barnum & Van Amburgh's Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 

Engagement for a limited period of the celebrated 


Comedian : 
YANKEE LOCKE, 
who will appear 


EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2; — EVENING AT 7%. | 


in the Great Temperance Drama of 
° TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM. 
SIMON SWITCHELL—his original character— 
YANKEE LOCKE. 

THE MUSEUM STILL MORE ATTRACTIVE! 
THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE UTICA MUSEUM 
has been purchased at a great expense, and is now on 
exhibition, in addition to the 

IMMENSE COLLECTION, 
NUMBERING OVER 400,000 SPECIMENS, 

already filling the 

THE ELEGANT AND SPACIOUS SALOONS. 

GREAT LIVING CURIOSITIES. 

MADAME HINES. THE BEARDED LADY. 
GIANTESS. A LEOPARD CHILD. TWO DWARFS. 
CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 

GORDON CUMMING COLLECTION. 
COSMORAMAS, LEARNED SEAL, HAPPY FAMILY, 
GRAND AQUARIA, HISTORICAL RELICS. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 








100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

599-617 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N, Y. 


French Dancing Girls’ Pictures, in co:s- 
tume, beautifully colored, exactly as they appear; 3 for 
$1, or $4 per doz.; 50 kinds. W. C., WEMYSS, 575 
Broadway, N. Y. 597-609 











Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—Bar- 
bers’ Itch.—This foul and disfiguring eruption will be 
thoroughly eradicated by one or two applications of the 
Oiutment, and a few doses of the Pills, 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O, A. ROORBACH, No, 122 Nassau 
street, N. Y¥. tf 





300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, tree, by mail, 


for 35 cts, Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf | 





ASTROLOGY. 
The World Astonished 


AT THE WONDERFUL REVELATIONS 
MADE BY THE GREAT ASTROLOGIST, 


Madame H. A. PERRIGO. 





She reveals secrets no mortal ever knew. She re- 
stores to happincss those who, from doleful events, 
catastrophes, crosses in love, loss of relations and 
friends, loss of money, &c., have become despondent. 
She brings together those long separated, gives infor- 
mation concerning absent friends or lovers, restores 
lost or stolen property, tells you the business you are 
best qualified to pursue, and in what you will be most 
successful, causes speedy marriages and tells you the 
very day you will marry, gives you the name, likeness 
and characteristics of the persen. She reads your very 
thoughts, and by her almost supernatural powers 
unvails the dark and hidden mysteries of the future. 
From the stars we vce in the firmament—the malefic stars 
that overcome or predominate in the configuration— 
from the aspects and positions of the planets and the 
fixed stars in the heavens at the time of birth, she 
deduces the future destiny of man. Fail not to consult 
the greatest Astrologist on earth. It costs you but a 
trifie, and you may never again have so favorable an 
opportunity. Consultation fee, with likeness and all 
desired information, $1. Parties living at a distance 
can consylt the Madame by mail with equal satety and 
satisfaction to themselves, as if in person. A full and 
explicit chart, written out, with all inquiries answered 
and likeness enclosed, sent by mai!, on receipt of price 
above-mentioned, The strictest secrecy will be main- 
tained, and all correspondence returned er destroyed, 
References of the highest order furnished those desir- 
ing them, Write plainly the dsy of the month and 
year in which you were born, enclosing a small lock of 
hair. Address 

Mapame H. A. PERRIGO, 
tf P. O. Drawer 293, Buffalo, N. Y. 





There cometh glad tidings of joy to all, 

To young and to old, to great and to small; 

The beauty which once was so precious and rare, 
Is free for all, and all may be fair. 


By the use of 


CHASTELLAR’S 
WHITE LIQUID 
ENAMEL, 


For Improving and Beautifying the Complexion. 

_The most valuable and perfect preparation in use, for 
giving the skin a beautiful pearl-like tint, that is only 
found in youth. 1t quickly removes Tan, Freckles, 
Pimples, Blotches, Moth Patches, Sallowness, Erup- 
tions, and all impurities of the skin, kindly healing ‘6 
same, leaving the skin white and clear as alavasicr. 
Its use cannot be detected by the clcses: scrutiny, and 
being a vegetable preparation, is perfectly harmless. 
It is the only article of tne kind used by the French, 
and is considered by the Parisian as indispensable {o a 
perfect toilet. Upward of 30,000 bottles were sold 


| during the past year, a sufficient guarantee of its 


efficacy. Price only 75 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of an order, by 
BERGER, SHUTTS & CO., Chemists, 
tf 285 River street, Troy, N. Y. 





i z 
SOO AGENT PANTER ie 


43 Something New. “Ga 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 29 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
. 8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





CRISPER COMA. 
Oh! she was beautiful and fair, 
With starry eyes, and radiant hair, 


Whose curiing tendrils soft, entwined, 
Enchained the very heart and mind, 


CRISPER COMA, 


For Curling the Hair of either Sex into Wavy 
and Glossy Ringlets or Heavy 
Massive Carls. 


By using this article Ladies and Gentlemen can 
beautify themselves a thousand-fold. It is the only 
article in the world that will curl straight hair, and at 
the same time give it a beautiful, glossy appearance, 
The Crisper Coma not only curls the hair, but invigor- 
ates, beautifies and cleanses it; is highly and delight- 
fully perfumed, and is the most complete article of the 
kind ever offered to the American public. The Crisper 
Coma will be sent to any address, sealed and postpaid 
for $1. 

Address all orders to 

W. L. CLARK & CO., Chemists, 
tf No. 3 West Fayette street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR!! 


CHASTELLAR’S 


Hair Exterminator!! 


For Removing Superfluous Hair. 


To the ladies especially, this invaluable depilatory 
recommends itself as being an almost indispensable 
article to female beauty, is easily applied, does not 
burn or injure the skin, but acts directiy on the roots. 
It is warranted to remove superfluous hair from iow 
foreheads, or from any part of the body, completely, 
totally and radically extirpating the same, leaving the 
skin soit, smooth and natural, This is the only article 
used by the French, and is the only r: al effeciual de- 
pilatory in existence. Price 75 cents per package. Sent 
postpaid, to any address, on receipt o! an order, by 

BERGER, SHUTTS & CO., Chemists, 

tf 285 River street, Troy, N. Y. 


m eae 1 : ° : 
Confession and Experience of an Invalid 

Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, singie 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esgq,, 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 
8a~ Book Agents Wanted. 














Southard’s Thorough Bass and Harmony. 


Designed for the use of Schools, Classes and Con- 
servatories, and as an Aid in Acquiring the Art of Piay- 
ing Church Music and Extemporizing. By L. H. 
SOUTHARD. This new work is a short and lucid 
statement of the Elementary Lawes of Harmony, and 
will be ‘ound invaluable to those for whom it has been 
prepared. 67 cts. Sent postpaid. OLIVER DITSON 
& CO., Publishers, Boston. CHAS, H. DITSON & 
CO., 563 Broadway, New York. 
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For MAY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N. Y=. 




















Apri, 27, 1867.] 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS 











DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





Sti)l continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY, 





YW BISEERS and 
MUSTACHES 
forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five weeks by 
using DR. SEVIGNE’S 
RESTAURATEUR CA- 
PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderful discovery in 
modern science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 
munner, It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
London with the most flatt-ring success Names 
o: all purchasers will be registered, and if en- 
tire satisfaction is not given in every mstance, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded, Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mail-dfree Address BERGER, SHUTTIS 
CO., Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N. Y., sole 
Agents tor the United States. 556-68 
$25 THE GANUING $25 
BARTLETT SEWING MACHINE: 
WANTED—Aceuts, $150 per month and all expenses 
paid, to selighe Genuine Bartlett Sewing Machine. 
This Machine will do all the work that can be done on 
any high-priced machine, and is fully patented, 
licensed and warranted for five years. We pay the 
above wages, or a commission, from which twice that 
amouut cum be made. For Circulars pad terms ad- 
dress H. HALL & CO., 
604-9 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Something New Under the Sun. 
$1,500 A YEAR made in the new method of COPY- 
ING by LIGHT. It is an elegant, inexpensive, anc 
profitable occupation. It requires no apparatus, the 
materals cost but a trifle and tie application of the art is 
universal, It enables you to copy Photographs, Engrav- 
ings, Maps, Music, etc., so as to equal the original in 
clearness and beauty, and docs not injure the original 
in the least. If you want to know ‘how to do it,” 
either for amusement or profit, send 50 cents to 
MAURICE HYDE, Box 701, Hartford, Conn. 


BEAUTY .—Au- 

burn, Golden, Flax- 
en, and Silken CURLS 
produced by the use of 
Professor DE Brevx’s 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
One application warrant- 
ed to curl the most 
straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 
ringlets or heavy, massive curls, Has been used by 
the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
gratifying results. Does no injury tothe hair. Price, 
by mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
mailed free, Address BERGER, SHUTTS & CO., 
Chemists 

the United States. 












556-68 





Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 

Parlor Magic, 
Games, 
&o. 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAT! 


With No. 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No, 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 
With No, 26, 
Title and Contents to Vol. L. 


gar Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


Now Publishing, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S 
BEST ROMANCES, with the original Dlustrations. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Frank Lestie’s Boys’ AND Grris’ WEEKLY will be 
published every Wednesday, and sold by all News 











Dealers. Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 
1 Copy for six months.......-+s+seeeeeee $1 25 
1 Copy & YOAT....eceeeeceeeeeerererercees 2 50 
BCOpies “  ccvcevereeceeeeeeeeccrcceees 6 60 
B Copies “  ceccccececeeerceereeeesecnes 10 00 


;285 River Street, Troy, N. Y., sole Agents | 





| 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash- 


ing, perfecily, in two 
hours. 
The Wringer is the 


strongest made, 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes withb- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 

23 Cortlandt stre.t, New 
P York; and 

102 Summer St., Boston. 








““Psychomancy,” or Soul-Charming: 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the love, con- 
fidence, affection and good will of any person they 
choose, instantly. This simple mental acquirement 
all can possess, securing certain success in love, mar- 
riage, etc., free by mail, for 25 cents, together with a 
guide to the unmarried of both sexes—an extraordinary 
book. Over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


oe Royal Havana Lottery. 





In Drawing of March 29, 1867, 
NO. 81905... 000.0 eATOW. 0.06 + +++$100,000 
oe eer sa 50,000 
NO. 2896. ..cccesee sty 25,000 
No See ~ 10,000 
Ss ee ” 5,000 
Wy Fes seéescess a 5,000 





Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
— paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
Sliver, 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 

A Book of Many Wonders.—Containing 
instructions for telling any one’s fortune, and many 
other wonderful things that every one should know; 
64 pages; 50 cents, post-paid. A. ROSS, Calhoun, IIL. 


Dr. William Zarl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. ¥. Cautron.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 603-606 


- ‘PHE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 


TO THE LADIES OF AiwERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections, 


Its Claims: 
I.—@f IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions -published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately after their arrival. Our Magazine is the only onc 
thus giving the latest tashions. In :vost of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old, 


IlL.—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


” 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 


no competition. Whatever assertions may be made iu 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
pretend really to furnish Ladies with full information. 
Besides the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 
vive at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
atiire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 


| of no single house, our selections being made from the 


choicest offered. In a word, we can boldly assert that 


| we give in each number more than all other magazines 
| combined. 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters | 


sending subscriptions of Ten wili be entitled to receive 
Frank LEsLie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER or FRANK 
LEsLiz’s CoHimnEY CORNER for one year. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yeatly subscribers 


(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box of | 


CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 

CHILDREN, the selling price of which is Three Dol- 

lars. ‘ 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 


As the Boys’ axp Grris’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 
back numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl street, N. Y. 





nif.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over FRANK LESLIE’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 








Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade | 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of | 


any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 

IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUS@RATIONS.—We have adopted as the 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engraviugs, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 





etc. 
TERMS: 
One copy, fOr ONE FEAT. .....ceveeeeeeceeeees $350 
Four copies, to one post-office...... -. 1400 


With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News. 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maga- 
zine, tor one year to ome address.......... 


| 


finest, | 


STRATED_NEWSPAPER. 
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THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





fan, WatTant all the goods we sell to give j rfect satis- 
a. If they are not satisfactory, the. can be re- 
urned at our expense within thirty days, aud we will 
refund the money. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90¢., best $1 @ Ib. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90 a b 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (B ack), 80c., 90c., 
IMPERIAL pad 

I ; (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 


@ Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ Ib. 


ts 
$1, 





_ These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 
ing in mind health, economy and a high degree of pleas- 
ure in drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 
satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of th 
best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English 
Breakfast is not recommende i, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste tor that kind of Tea, although it 
is the finest imported. 


Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 


GRounD CorreE®, 20c., 25¢c., 30¢c., 25c., best 49. P Ib. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepe:s and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Brea st and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 3c. +, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 











; Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 @ ib by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


Great American Tea Co., 
Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey-st., Cor. of Church. 


Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City, 





to Get Ciubs. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in aclub, sey how muc) tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Frice List, as published in the papers or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goodsin separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly geiting what he orders, and no more. The cost 


Eiow up 





of transportation the members of the club can divide 


equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by drafts on New York, by Post-Oflice money orders, or 
by Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. 
Or, if the amount ordered exceed thirty dollars, we 
will, if desired, send the goods by Express, to “collect 
on delivery.”” 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package, and directed, by sending their orders to Nos, 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sendiog Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollais had better send Post-Office drafts, or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 


lecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by 
Uxpress to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are sma], 
but we will be as liberal as we can aiford. We 1d no 
complimentary package for Clubs of ess than thirty 
ao.lars, 


CLUB ORDER. 


CLINTON, Iow2, Feb. 18, 18b.. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St.: 


_GENTLEMEN—Thie last box of Tea came to hand all 
right, and has given perfect satigfection, as this Club 
will show pretty positively. If you contiuue to send us as 
good ‘Teas I feel satisfied tat the Ciub from here has 
not got to its full growth. Yours respectfully, 

lienry Hinsv. 


















2 ib Imperial..:......... G. Enapp......$1 26..$2 £0 
2 eres os iaetae - 250 
eo” ee t, Oxley....... 1 - 250 
2 1b Imper.al............E. Fuller....00. 1 - 220 
1 i) Engiish Breaktast...S. Deone....... 1 ~ 120 
1 16 Tmnverial.... ..ccccee — §6ien es 1 - 1235 
ff a a ere 1 - 250 
1 ib Young Hyson.......M. Mualemey.... 1 - 13 
1 ib Oolong 1 . 1 ow 
2 16 lmperi 1 . 250 
1 16 Oclon? 1 . ae 
1 ib English Brea ie 1 - 120 
2 1b Young Hysou ik 1 35.. 2&0 
2 ib Imperia ok 1: 2 50 
2 BGs v0 re6es cance ol aa 2 60 
| Moe re D. Mongeven.. 1 1 00 
4 10 Tmperial.....ccccess W. L. Ainsworih1 - 500 
4 Iii . . RM BOW. ccceces 1 . 500 
De , ccncccuccoess M.D.1 a. 3 -- 100 
216 Iny = P, Lious’..... 1 25.. 2 50 
2 ft Guapowder.......... Li. Mo: ¢ 1 50.. 3 00 
2 lb Inwpoerial......... 2G. du 1 25.. 2 50 
1 ib Mixed I. b 1 00.. 1 00 
1 tb Gunpov eee 1 50,. 1 50 
oP ere , cooce 2 BH.. 31 DS 
1th aT TTT? TTT Tee Mrs, O. Meia 1 25 1°25 
1 jb 6 $605 600ccece Ws MMoceracs 125.. 125 
Bae = oiipwecbiecenes U. Harrison, 1 25.. 12 
1 ib Enelish LB eoktast Mir, Kindred 1 26.. 1 20 
3 ib Im vial ' e135 3 75 
416 kugti 1 20 4 50 
2 iy Yo 1 2 2 50 
2 ib Mix ( 2 00 
2 ih 2 00 
2 Ib Imre 2 50 
2 ib Japon os 2 50 
2 ib Younes BMy-or........ We Danniels.. 2 50 
2 lb lnper.al.... ..Wm. MeCluir 250 
1 ih nie 1 25 
1 ib - 1 25 
1 }}) Mixe 1 090 
20 1b Young ° i 1 25.. 25 00 
1 th Gunpowder.......... L. Lamb...... 1 50.. 1 50 
25 English Breckiast....J. Hubbard 12).. 240 
Fe ear L. Gilituan,... 1 00.. 2 60 
Es dos'4 6 008060 0000000650b 0860 b0080000bR% $116 50 
N. B.—Al!! vil'ag:s and tewns where a large number 


le, by civbiing together, can reduce the cost of their 
nd Coflces about one-third by sending directly 





CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Nos. 3] and 33 Vesey strect. 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,613 New York City. 





La” We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nos. 3] and 33 Vesey sireet—Larce 
DOUBLE STORE. 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect netural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or mjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





S25 A DAY! Fifteen new articles ‘or | 
Agents. UO. T. GAREY, Biddetord, Me. 


597-609 





RT, - ca mee, SZ 
Pome BLE PRINTING see 





For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&e., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. uf 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Pearl Cuff 
Buttons, $1; Red Ivory, $1; Pearl Studs, $1 a Set; 
Ladies’ Breast Pins $3. 
want on Cuff Buttons or Breast Pins. Emblematic 
Masonic Sets—Cuff Buttons and Studs, $3 full set. 
Duncan’s Masonic Monitor, Illustrated with Signs, 
Grips, Teachings, Workings, etc. This is the best book 
for young Masons (end the curious), published. Price, 
$250. A set of five books on Letter Writing, Etiquette, 
Behavior, Bridal Etiquetie, Love, Courtship and Mar- 
riage for 75 cents. Two books on Buying, Taming and 
Doctoring Horses, 30 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broad- 
way, New York. 600-612 


Wonderful but True. : 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while in a 


| clairvoyant state, delineates the very features of the 


person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense ,ower, known as the Psychomotrope, guar- 
antees to produce a pertect and life-like picture of the 
future husband or wife of the applicant, with date of 
marriage, occupation, leading traits of character, &c* 


| This is no imposition, as testimonials without number 


| can assert, 


| 


7 00 | REMINGTON, P, O, Box 297, West Troy, N. Y. 


stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you will 
receive the picture by return mail, together with 
| 


desired information, 
ga Address in confidence, Mapame GERTRUDE 
tf 


By stating place of birth, age, disposition, 
color of eyes and hair, and enclosing filty cents, end | 


| each for £1—Last time! 


This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriave. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P.O. Drawer No. Fultonville, N. ¥. 596-608 





ANDY AND JEFF. 


Their comic lives, ‘‘and so forth;’’ 100 pages, and 
near 100 ‘‘cuis’—‘“kewiius kuts.” It’s perfectly 
awful. Half million sold, Reduced price—only 15 
cents each, or, as we dislike to separate them, take ‘em 
both for a ** quarter;’’ $7 50 a hundred, post free—5 of 
Now or never! Address 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








Now is the Time to Subscribe for 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


Please state what letter you | 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR. 


| A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 


Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 


| Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 


will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Two Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at any time, 

In the February number was commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri ot the Pyrenees, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


Ra” All subscriptions te be sent to 
FRANK LUSTLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N, ¥, 


96 —— 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILL 


USTRATED NEWSPAPE! 





{Arr 27, 1867. 














\ Fashions for 1867. 
4 J. W. BRADLEY'S 

), DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
7% (OB DOUBLE) 
/* $PRING SEIRTS. 


’ They will 
4ot BEND or 







/ in all 


Assemblages, 
CHURCHES, 
THEATRES, 





ie 


2 donot or 
House Dress, 
where D 
three or four = 
ordinary skirts are THROWN ASIDE as USELESS! 

EACH HOOP is composed of TWO FINELY-TEM- 
PERED Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRM- 
LY together, EDGE to EDGE, forming one Hoop, thus 
making the STRONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, as, 
well as the MOST DURABLE and STYLISH SKIRT 
EVER MADE. In fact, they are snperior to all others 
COMBINING COMFORT, ECONOMY, LIGHTNESS, 
ELEGANCE and DURABILITY. THIS POPULAR 
SKIRT is UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED by the 
FASHION MAGAZINES and OPINIONS of the PRESS 
generally. At WHOLESALE by the exclusive Manufac- 
turers and Sole Owners of the Patent, 

WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 

Warerooms and Office, Nos. 97 Chambers Street, and 
79 & 81 Reade St., New York. Also at Wholesale by the 
Leading Jobbers. tf-o 












Upiex e.uptiC, 


————_—. 





~m KALDENBERG & SON, 
¥ Exhibitors to the World's Fair. GEN- 
UINE MEERSCHAYM PIPES cut to 
order, boiled, repaired, etc. Please 
send for Circulars. The finest stock 
in this country. 
4and 6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway. Cheaper 
and Better than any other house. eowo 


LADIES’ LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 







WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Case. 
WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 


CARTES DE VISITE. 


The undersigned have always an immense variety of 
first-class Photographs on hand, all siz-s. Celebrated 
Persons, Statuary, Religious, Comic, Actors, Actresses, 
and numerous others. 

eG HERO, BS BR noc ccc cccccccscccccs 
Colored ditto, 12 for......cscessecoes $1 

All orders, with cash, promptly attended to, and sent 

carriage-paid. 
J. & J. SEYMOUR & CO., 
Box, 6,008, Post-Office, New York. 

The Trade supplied. ° 


CEDAR CAMPHOR 


For Moths. Use it early and you gain money while 
you sleep, for you save by destroying swarms yet 
unborn. C. C. is sold by all druggists. HARRIS & 
CHAPMAN, Boston. * ° 


Waters’ Piano-Fortes—Grand, Square 
and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, Church, Gem and 
Gabinet Organs—the best manufaciured. To Let, and 
rent applied if purchased; monthly installments re- 
ceived for the same. Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, 
New York, HORACE WATERS & CO. 603-6050 


Jobbers supplied by the 
tfo 








Buy one of “‘ Stoeckel’s Patent Gradu- 
ated Wine, Brandy, or Prescription Bottles ;”’ a useful 
bottle to every family, Sold by all Druggists. 
HAGERTY BRO@HERS, 
© 591-600 WholeBale Agents. 


- STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-five First Premiums, at the Principal 
Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the Great International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos 
from all parts of the World. 
Every Piano is constructed with their “‘ Patent Agraffe 
rang t’’ applied directly to the full Iron Frame. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly invented ‘UPRIGHT ” Pianos, with their ‘‘ Pa- 
tent Resonator” and double Iron Frame, patented June 
5, 1866, which, by their volume and exquisite quality of 
tone have elicited the unqualified admiration ot the 
musical profession and all who have heard them. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the most 
eminent pianists of Europe and America, who prefer 
them for their own public and private use whenever 
accessible. These instruments are the only American 
Pianos exported to Europe in large numbers, and actually 
used by the great pianists in European Concert Rooms. 
Every Piano warranted for five years, Old Pianos 
taken in exchange. 


WAREROOMS: 
First Floor of Steinway Hall, 


71 & 73 East 14th St., N. Y. 











POLLAK & SON, Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- 
way, near Fourth Street, New York. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $4 upward. o 























Mrs. BE. W. Smith, now residing in 
France, will receive five young ladies into her family, 
to complete their education with her daughter. Terms, 
One Thousand Dollars in gold, per annum. Address 
care of the UNITED STATES CONSULATE, Limoges, 
Fiance. 602-6040 








OUR NEW SENATORS. 


SECRETARY Sewarp—‘* My dear Mr. Kamskaica, I 4 of 
very finest tallow candles and the lovliest train oil you ever tasted, and my whale's blubber is exquisite— 
and pray bring your friend Mr. Seal along with you. The President will be one of the party.” 





you really must dine with me. 





WILL MAKE 


Delicious Jellies 
With great ease. Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSSE, &c. 
Directions for us3 with the packages. For Sale by | 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-290 | 











| 





ROPSR’S NEW AMERICAN | 
Breech-Loading Repeating Shot Gun, 
Firing Four Shots in Two Scconds, 


Using ordinary Ammunition. Manufactured by the 
ROPER REPEATING RIFLE CO., Amherst, Mass. 
Under personal supervision of C. M. Spencer, Inventor 
of the famous SPENCER RivLE. Send for Circular. 








THD GREAT AMERICAN 





PATENTED FEB, 12th, 1867. 


The strongest and most durable Hook ever made; can- 
not get out of order. Saves the tackle, and keeps; the 
bait on the point. Sold by all Fishing Tackle Dealers. 
Wholesale Depot, 424 Broadway. ALFRED WOOD- 
HAM. Sample Hook and Descriptive List sent on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents, ° 


The Htna Sewing Machine 
possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is yeliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use, 

PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N, Y. 


PARLOR KENO. 
Something new and interesting for Home and Family 


Amusement, . GROTE, 
600-6040 78 Fulton street, cor. of Gold. 


- oO 





Cold Weather does not have any effect 
upon the skin after using Wright’s Alconated Glycerin 
Tablet. No other soap should be used for infants and 
children. Order of your Druggist. 599a6030 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING MACHINES, 
6256 Broadway, New York. ° 


The Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 


And conserve for the Skin is Wright’s Alconated 
Glycerin Tablet, containing 33 per cent. pure Glycerin. 
Fragrant and Transparent. Order of your Druggist. o 





DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN 
ANTWERP and NEW YORK. 


The undersigned will dispatch the first-class English | 
iron steamer 


OTTAWA...... ..+sCAPTAIN ARCHER, | 
From Antwerp. ....cccscccccceccens Saturday, March 23, 
From New York........+.+++-s+ee++ Saturday, April 13, 


taking passengers at the following rates: 
From New Yor, first cabin, according to loca- 


tion of state-rooms............ $75—$90 00 
BOSSE. 000 co ccacsccsccccccccccccsscces 32 50 
From Antwerp—First Cabin............ 90 00 
WROCEAGO. «oc ccccccccccccccccccscsccccces 40 00 


EXCURSION TICKETS AT 

First Cabin 
BROCTAZC.. 0. cc ccccccccccsscsesceces 
Payable in gold, or its equiva 









every second SATURDAY. 
est rates for Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. For 
| passage or freight, apply to HILLER & CO., No. 3 Cham- 
' bers Street. 600-6120 





PETER COOPER'S GELATINE| 
| 


Other first-class steamers wil! follow from either side | 
Freight is taken at the low- 








Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWING MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
ta) “05 Broadway, New York. 


1887. NEW SERIES. 1867. 
STEREOPTICON-DISSOLVING VIEW, and Magic 
Lantern Pictures and Apparatus. DORE’S BIBLE IL- 
LUSTRATIONS, Complete. PARADISE LOST AND 
DANTE’S INFERNO. Complete Outfits and Illustrated 
Catalogues. Address W. LANGENHEIM, P. O. Box 
1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 602-6050 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
oF 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 


| Dealers in Photo, Matcrials, Albums and Stereoscopes. 


N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
types and Photographic Negatives, size 334 by 434 
inches, with Chemicals, &c., for $60. ° 





WARD'S. 
PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 





Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tue CASH can BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


tfo 8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York, 


“THE PEN AND PENCIL.” 


A New IttvsrraTep WEEKLY. Every purchaser of 
No. 1 will be presented with a ticket giving an equal 
chance of getting a Cash present varying from $1,000 to 
$1. See first No.—Price 10 cents, with ticket free. Sold 
by Newsdealers. T. R. DAWLEY & CO,, Pub., N, Y, 

° 








“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Franklin. 


7 HY will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
\ chine when $25 will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their numerous 
friends that the “‘ FRANKLIN” and ‘“‘ MEDALLION,’ Ma- 
chines can be had in any quantity. This machine is a 
double thread, constructed upon entirely new princi- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
world. Itis emphatically the poor man’s Sewing Ma- 
chine, and is warranted to excel ALL others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 

kg AGENTS WANTF?. Machines eent to Agents 
on trial, and given a’".y to families who are needy and 
deserving. Address J.C, OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 

592-€040 


GROVER& BAKERS 


Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








All Wanting Farms. 
Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also improved 
Farms. Hundredsare settling. Information sent free. 
592-6040 Address C, K, LANDIS, Vineland, N, J. 


Ihave some of the 


FRANK LESLIEZ’S 





As an extra inducement for Clubs we offer as a pre- 
mium for 30 subscribers to the CoimxEy CorneER, at $4 
each, one of Grover & Baker’s Celebrated $55 Family 
Sewing Machine. . 





The ‘‘ Family Favorite’ Sewing Machine 
Manufactured by 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
604-160 WAREROOMS, 613 Broadway, N. Y. 





MOT T'S CHEMICAL 





The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists, 





ANTE D—AGENTS—$75 to $200 per month, 
everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
throughout the United States, the GENUINE, IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
tics palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
“iw practical cheap machive manufactured, 
94-To 


faxse BARTLETT Sc 





REVERSIBLE 


Sewinc Macuines. 


Now acknowledged to be the CHEAPEST 





COOD SEWINC MACHINES. 


They are WARRANTED, and bear the Trade Mark. 
**BARTLETT SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK.” 
J. W. BARTLETT, Pa'‘entee, Depot 569 Broadway, New 
_ Gr A NEW sTYLE for use by Hand or Foot, at 

De oO 





German Accordeons, 


Concertinos, French Accordeons, Fine Guitars, Violins, 

Musical Boxes, Instruction Books and very fine Ger- 

man, Italian and English Strings, at the very lowest 

— = SAENGER, 165 Essex street, New York City. 
l40 


Agent. Wanted.—$200 per month and expenses 
paid, Male ov Female Agents, to introduce a New and 
Useful Invention, of absolute utility in every household. 
Agents preferring to work on Commission can earn from 
$10 to $20 per day. For full pa:ticulars, enclose stamp, 
and — W. G. WILSON & CO,, Cleveland, Ohio, 

602-6050 








Srqegee. 


Swollen Glands, 

Hruptions of the Skin, 
All cured by taking baths of mineral waters possessing 
certain chemical properties. Use Strumatic Salts 
prepared for bathing purposes fromthe Mineral Springs 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. The 
chemical properties of those Salts make them specifics 
for the cure of the above-named diseases. No more 
swallowing of drugs and quacks. Use Stiumatic Mine- 
ral Baths. For sateat every respectable drug store. 


eow-0 
$ MACHINE ! $5 
r 

THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CrIMPING attachment ; sews with DousLe or SINGLE 
THREAD Of ALL KINDS, making sixteen stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
strongest and cheapest machine made, Warranted 
for THREE yeEaRs. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other State Farrs, and received the 


Fut APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM, . 


“With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, seut on receipt of price, 
$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted every- 


where, Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
tf Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 

And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 

Ww rse—Dr. Lamonte’s Corrolia will force 
Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face or chin. 
Never known to fai'. Sample for trial sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 
601-6040 REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau st., New York. 








JUST PUBLISHED—THE NEW NUMBER 
OF THE GREAT COMIC PAPER OF 
AMERICA.—Being No. 110 of FRANK 
LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN for May. 
This is the Comic and Satirical History of 
the World for the past month, and contains 
numerous splendid Illustrations, besides 
the finest Literature of the day, consisting of 
Romances, Burlesques, Western Sketches, 
Bon-mots, Humorous Poetry, Domestic 
Fun, and Public Satire. For Sale by all 
Newsdealers. ‘ 





Gar 














